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“OPHE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
will be pulished Monthly, each number to contain thirty two pages, 
royal octavo. 

‘ Terms.--One Dollar per annum payable strictly 
in advance. p : . ‘ 

Six Copies will be sent for %5, if remitted at one time, free of, 
postage, in funds current in New York, or in the States where the 
Subscribers reside. 

Twenty five Copies will be sent for $26, if remitted as above 
Editors of Newspapers noticing this Work, will be furnished a 
copy gratis, on sending such notice to this Office. 
Communications should be addressed to the Editors or Publisher, 
No. 36, Pork Row, New York. 
“he American Agricultural Magazine.’’ 
A Work of the above title wil] be issued from this Office, as soon 
as a sufficient number of Subscribers shall have been obtained, to 
justify commencing the publication. It will consist of sixty-four 
pages monthly, of which the American Agriculturist will constitute 

a part, embellished with one or more fine engravings in each number 
and in the selection from the most enlightened Foreign works, and 
& more enlarged discussion of matters pertaining to American Agri- 
culture, than can be given in our present columns ; it is intended to 

supply a place for the general Farmer, not afforded by any periodical 

‘now published. 

Terms,.--$3 per annum, payable in advance. 


Six or more Copies subscribed for at one time, subject to 
the same rate of discount as above. 
Advertisements will be inserted at $1, if not exceeding 
twelve lines, and in the same proportion if exceeding that number. 
Payment will in all cases be required in advance. 
Postmasters are permitted by Law to en- 
close money for Subscriptions, free of postage. 
Each number of the Agriculturist contains but one sheet, 
and will therefore be subject to newspaper post- 
be Only, which is One cent in the State, or within 109 miles 
its publication, and one and a half cents if over 100 
miles without the State. 











” The Prospectus for the present work, on a some- 
what different plan, was issued in December .ast, 
with the expectation that the first number would be 








climate, and production, with more extended and sci- 
entific discussion and illustration of farming stock and 
of home productions, than is suited to the general 
and popuiar taste. 

As this will be attended with considerabe expense, 
we must wait the expression of public opinion for 
a short time, which we shall look for, accompanied 
with such substantial and convincing arguments, (viz. 
the remittance of their suscriptions,) as will enable 
us at once to commence the publication of a work 
so desirable to the Agriculturists thioughout the 
country. Should the publication of this work be de- 
layed for a considerable time, the subscriptions for- 
warded will be returned, or applied to the “American 
Agriculturist,” at the option of the Subscribers. 





TO OUR READERS. 


In introducing ourselves to the public as the conduc- 
tors of a new Agricultural Journal, we should do 
injustice to their good sense, not to confess frankly, a 
diffidence in entering upon a career, which is in the 
extent and weight of its obligations, new, arduous, 
and responsible. 

It is but a few years since the first agricultural 
—_— issued from an American press, to flicker 
or ashort period before the listless gaze of public 
apathy, and then expire for want of adequate support. 


| In like manner several papers of conceded merit suc- 


cessively rose and sunk, until at last, from their unre- 
uited efforts, the spirit of our —_ Was aroused to 
the importance of agricultural information, and the 


_ seme in January, but unavoidable circumstances; public mind had become awake to a partial apprecia- 
ave prevented either ef the Editors from coming to|| tion of the necessity of scientific enquiry as connected 
this City to attend to its publication till the present/| with the cultivation of our soil, and the general improve~ 


hme. 





e ment of our farming system. In accordance with 
It will hereafter be punctually issued on the first of||the public demand, several useful and well sustained 
every month, and should it be ascertained to be the!/papers have s ee existence within the last few | 
wish of our Subscribers, all the numbers constituting;| years, which from t 


e intelligence they have imparted 


the first volume, may be issued before the last of!}on agricultural subjects throughout the country, have 
December ensuing, so as to commence the second! added millions to our national wealth and prosperity. 


volume with the first of January, 1843. 


We too, have come into this ample field as laborers. 


It will be perceived by our terms above, that we/|In doing so, we arrogate to ourselves no superiority of 


intend publishing an enlarged Agricultural Journal,'/intellect, or higher sources of knowled 


than are ‘pos- 


to be called “THe American AcricutturaL Maga-||sessed by our contemporaries and fellow Journalists. 


zine.” Such a work has been ur, 














tly demanded by'| We seek only to enlarge the boundaries of that high or- 


the more advanced and scientific Farmer and Planter, | der of intelligence, which we know the pursuits of anen- 





and will contain most of the interesting matter to be|| lightened system of husbandry 


require, and we trust 





found in Foreign works, adapted to American soil,'!we shall so dcmean ourselves in conducting ourwork 
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To eur Readers. 








as not only to merit the approbation of that public 
whom we address, but inculcate also, that respect for 
this noble profession which it so eminently deserves. 

The pursuit of agriculture in its broadest sense, it 
need hardly be observed, constitutes the basis of our 
national virtue and national wealth. Yet important 
as it is in the accomplisment of these great objects, 
and in its truly elevated and dignified character, it 
has been, and still is, in its real merits, estimated 
below that of other professions in our land. 

The pecuniary troubles, which, within the last few 

ears, have so extensively visited our country, have 

en produced almost exclusively by the neglect of this 
indispensable basis, on which all other pursuits should 
rest; and the disastrous fate which other occupations 
have met, constituting as they have done, a too en- 
larged euper-structure for our agricultural founda- 
tion, bas taught the present generation, lessons 
of wisdsm which they will not soon forget. We 
must nuw begin, once more, to build our social 
system, dnd make our foundation sufficiently broad 
and strong, and ifour intemperate ambition and mis- 
guided enterprise induces us to enlarge the edi- 
fice beyond the extent of a perfectly adequate 
support, we must inevitably expect to see it “topple 
down headlong.” ‘There are principles and laws in 
the social system, as firm and unyeilding as in the 
mechanical, and whenever they are disregarded, we 
must look for its partial derangement, or entire sub- 
version. That shrewd observer of men and things, 
Baron Rothschild, foresaw with a noon-day clearness, 
the tedency of our system in the recent heyday of our 
fictitious prosperity, when he refused the tempting 
offer of an American loan at 2 large premium, for says 
the sagacious banker, “a nation that ought from its 
pursuits, to furnish a surplus of produce, can find mon- 
ey neither for principal or interest while it has to buy 
its bread in Europe. ” 

We need to have the occupation of farming made 
more popular and attractive ; it should occupy a higher 
niche in popular estimation and in the scale of nation- 
ai employments; it should command not only the 
cold respect and distant admiration of our active and 
enterprising business men, but their warmest regard 
and cordial participation. When thisis the state of 
public opinion and our professional and mercantile and 
speculating pursuits, are disincumbered of their le- 
gions of supernumeraries, our mechanics and manu- 
facturers sustained in their meritorious efforts to supply 
our country with her own fabrics ; then may we expect 
that real and substantial return of prosperity, which 
we may otherwise look for in vain. 

To aid in directing and stimulating the efforts of 
our enterprising and patriotic countrymen in consum- 
mating so desirable a result, our time and talents will 
be devoted, and we shall feel amply compensated if we 
shall succeed in contributing,even ina remote degree, 
to the accomplishment of an object so dear to every 
American heart. 





We should be justly deemed neglectful of the unso- 
licited compliment paid by the intelligent gentlemen 
composing the board of agriculture in the American 
’ Institute of this city, to one of the editors of the Agri- 
. culturist on learning that he was about to establish 

such a work here, should we omit to give it publicity in 
our columns, and we can only say that our own exer- 
tions shall not be wanting to reedeem the pledge they 
aave so liberally proffered. 

At a meeting of the “ Board of Agriculture” of 
‘Tue American InstituTe oF THE City or New- 
Yorx, held on the 27 day of December, 1841, a 
prospectus of “The American Agricultural Magi- 
rine,” about to be established in this city, and con- 





ducted by Mr. A B. Allen, having been read and sub- 
mitted to their consideration, it was 


Resolved, That inthe opinion of this Board, the es- 
tablishment of a national Journal of Agriculture in the 
city, of New-York, at this time, is demanded by the 
vast and growing interests of American husbandry 
and domestic economy in the United States. Believ- 
ing that its location at the seat of our great agricul- 
tural fairs, where the highest sources of information 
on all subjects connected with this great interest are 
at hand, will be productive of eminent good, and pos- 
sessing entire confidence in the ability of Mr. Allen 
to conduct the work in such manner as will promote 
our agricultural advancement, we cheerfully recom- 
mend it tothe attention and support of our fellow 
citizens throughout the country. 
JEREMIAH JOHNSON, Chairman. 

NicuoLtas Wycxorr, Secretary. 


The following gentlemen compose the Board ef 
Agriculture of the American Institute: 
Jeremiah Johnson, Joseph Wood, 
Charles Henry Hall, Samuel Bradhurst, 


Thomas Addis Emmet, Gideon Freeborn, 
Francis Price, Abraham Bell, 
Henry Whitney, J. E. Cropsey. 





Nicholas Wyckoff, 





THE FORM OF OUR SHEET differs from that 
of a large proportion of our American Agri- 
cultural papers, and it may perhaps be proper 
to give the reasons for this variation. They 
are simply these. It is a more compact and 
convenient form for reading as an unbound 
sheet, and as we intend to give a series of vol- 
umes that will not only afford matter for present 
entertainment, butcontain such information as 
will justify being bound, and have their appro- 
priate place hereafter in the library, as a work 
for future reference and perusal, we deem a 
form and size similar to that of the larger books 
found there, sosaempeyg dl essential. We know no 
reason for giving a large quarto form to an 
Agricultural publication, that requires a sepa- 
rate niche for itself, or must be lying exposed 
on a table, or stowed away in some remote 
drawer. As we shall claim for it a place 
among kindred works of a well-selected library, 
we think the public have a right to demand of 
us a similar size and shape. The only objec- 
tion that occurs to us, is the inconvenience of 
giving large plates; but this is perhaps totally 
removed, when we consider for all general pur- 
poses, a portrait of any animal of the size of 
one of our pages is sufficiently large, and a 
plan of a farm, buildings, &c., can be given on 
a map if required, that can be folded without 
injury. 





Our Location being in the heait of a Com- 
mercial Metropolis, may cause some apprehen- 
sion of a want of that entire devotion to Agri- 
cultural matters, which must characterize a 
Journal that is expected will be in the highest 
degree beneficial to the Farming community. 
In answer to any such well suggested objection, 





we would say, that we have maturely weighed 
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‘Opinion of many of our friends whose judg- 
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the pros and cons of our position, and it was 
rot till after the fullest deliberation, and the; 


ment we would rather confide in than our own’ 
in this matter, that we have decided to take our 
stand here. We have in this great Commer- 
cial emporium, access to information and means 
for procuring as well as distributing it, that can 
not be found elsewhere. More Farmers and: 
Planters resort here than to any other city of 
the Union, and the facility of procuring back 
numbers and volumes, as well as those just 
issued, without the expense of postage, is no 
inconsiderable item. And our own opportunities 
for looking over crops and herds, and visiting 
our subscribers is greater than it would be in 
any other place. And to those who know us, 
we need not assure them, that though we are 
personally in the city, our hearts are in the 
country as well as our interests. We shall not 
prove recreant to our trust. 





Our Office is in a central position, No. 36 Park 
Row, opposite the City Hall, where we shall 
be happy to see and converse with any friend 
to the great object whose interests we are advo- 
cating ; and those who cannot come personally, 
we shall be glad to hear from by letter, de- 
tailing their experiments in crops and animals, 
furnishing such other information as may be 
interesting and relevant to our subject, or mak- 
ing suggestions and inquiries. We shall be 
happy to receive and acknowlege any specimens 
of rare seeds for the purpose of distributing 
among such as will make the most beneficial 
use of them for the public. 





Our ossect is to make a work suited to 
every latitude and longitude of America, and 
for this purpose we shall give occasional essays 
on productions wholly or almost exclusively 
confined to the West and South, as Cotton, Su- 
gar, Rice, Tobacco, Hemp, Indigo, Cochineal, 
Coffee, (Tea, if it can be raised,) Oranges, and 
Tropical Fruits. These, while occupying but 
a comparatively small space in our Journal, 
may afford our Southern subscribers what is 
diffcult for them to obtain, yet essential to their 
prosperity; and at the same time, furnish our 
Northern readers with a useful and pleasant 
variety. 

To enable us to do this in the most acceptable 
manner, we shall feel under great obligations 
to our Southern correspondents, if they will 
furnish us facts and details, the most minute and 
comprehensive, on all subjects connected with 
their peculiar products. 

Our Northern friends will of course, greet 
us fully with all the information which may 


design making our work a thoroughly practical 
one, and for this purpose we want facts on 
which to base every thing. We do not wish 
to amuse or occupy the valuable time of our 
readers with fine spun, unsubstantial theories, 
to befog and mislead them, when their minds 
require to be kept in the straight forward prac- 
tical path of utility. 

And for their own benefit, and without refer- 
ence to any consideration beyond their own 


suggestion to them, and without a strict adher- 
ence to it under all circumstances, they cannot 
hope to make that progress in their pursuits 
that is perfectly within their reach, It 1s to ob- 
serve accurately, and note carefully for future 
use and comparison, every circumstance con- 
nected with their seeds, crops, lands, animals, 
&c., &c. We have not time at the present 
moment to pursue this subject, but shall take 
an early opportunity hereafter to give our 
views in full upon it. 





A WORD To ouR CorRESPONDENTS. For 
the purpose of making every communication 
which may appear in our Journal as useful as 
possible to our readers, we would suggest a 
careful attention to the following particulars. 

1°, In giving the weight of Animals, state 
their age; 2°, breed; 3°, quality of carcass 
if dead, or appearance and shape if alive; 4°, 
manner of feeding and treatment, mentioning 
especially any deviation from the ordinary 
course pursued in rearing or fattening them. 

If Crops, specify 1°, the exact kind or va- 

riety; 2°, where the seed was obtained, and 
of whom; 3°, kind of soil; 4°, mode of 
culture, including a statement of the previous 
condition of the ground, kind and quantities 
of manure added, &c. 
Our purpose is not to amuse so much as to in- 
terest, and to publish to our readers that such 
a person has raised an Ox, weighing 4000lbs. 
a Hog, 1500, or a Sheep, 200, or had sheared 
16lbs of clean Wool, is to inform them simply 
of a monstrosity ; but if we tell them at the 
same time, where they can procure such breeds, 
and how they may attain such weights, we 
place information in their hands, that will ena- 
ble them to derive a practical benefit from the 
communication. 





SELECTIONS IN SEED, cannot too carefully 
be made by the farmer. There is fregently a 
difference in — in a crop from one kind of 
seed, of one hundred per cent, over another 
from the same quality of land, and similar 
treatment. Every species of grain, roots, and 
grasses is subject to this didborente of yield, 








add to the general stock of knowledge. We 


without apparent cause. 


interest, we would here make a most important , 
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Perhaps the best illustration of this principle 
is afforded in the Baden and Dutton Corn, 
which having been carefully cultivated fora 
series of years, and the most prolific and per- 





jto be near enough to others of the same species 
to allow of the mixing of the pollen or farina 
of different families; as for instance, the white 
and orange carrot; the pink eye and blue nose 
fect ears annually selected for seed, have at last} potatoe ; the early sioux and sweet corn, or any 
acquired a distinct character as most abundant}'other, as the effect is to give a blended or mon- 
yielders. We believe every kind of plant is|'grel character to the products. This last prac- 
susceptible of this improvement, and from the/|tice, has become, in the hands of scientific, 
careful farmer we solicit a close observance of jclose observers, a prolific source of new and 
the following rules. 1°, Whenever good sced |valuable varieties. 

isto be obtained, procure it at any reasonable; 








1 | A constant and rigid observance ef the fore: 
expense—aliays get the best; but by this, we) going rules, we are confident would be the 
do not mean the most costly, or even the fairest; means of largely increasing the crops of the 
in appearance; but from such a stock as has; country, and we cannot too earnestly enforce 
been found to give large crops. And it is al-/them on the attention of farmers. We shall 
ways important to have in view the selection! resume this subject hereafter ; and in the mean * 
from soils inferior in quality, or at least xot; time we shall be pleased to have our friends 
superior to that on which you purpose planting. | communicate to us personally or by letter, the 
2°, Whether you commence with choice or result of their expericnce in any way connected 
improved seed or not, in making selections from! with the foregoing. 
your own crops, carefully choose such portions |) —— 
of it ashas produced the best and most perfect; Nationa AGRICULTURAL Society. We 
seed. If corn, take from the stalk which has; have perused with much pleasure the address 
the greatest number of ears, and those the larg-''‘of Hon. J. M. Garnctt, President of the above 
est and best filled. Seed corn procured from a}Socicty, delivered in Washington, in Decr. 
more Northern latitude than that in which it is last. Weare glad to see this veteran in Agri- 
to be planted, is always to be preferred, as ‘culture at the head of this society. He isa 
it will ripen earlier than more Southern seed.; thoroughly practical as well as theorctical 
If wheat, barley, or rye, select such roots as) farmer, and just the man for that pst. His 
send out the greatest number of stallis, and |jaddress is of the truc national stamp of '76, and 
those furnishing the longest, best filled, and, asserts most fully the true dignity and import- 
heaviest heads. If roots take such asare large, ‘ance of Agriculture, and its great relative value 
solid, and nutritious; not spongy or hollow,;'in the scale of American employmen's. He 
or strong, or unpleasant to the taste, not made | fully asserts its just claims for acquirement, skill, 
up of coarse, woody fibre, or watery; and with and science, and the necessity of training ovr 
smooth well-shaped surface. A  sclection is;\best talents for it, instead of crowding the pro- 
again to be made from the seeds of beets, carrots, | fcssions with our ycung men. 
turnips, &c., and these should be taken from}; The great influcnce a National Socicty will 
the branches nearest the roots, and always the|iexert in binding our union in still closer and 
largest, fullest seeds should be preferred. more effectual bonds, is strongly urged. The 
In selecting from pumpkins, and squashes, ||creat utility of establishing agricultural schools, 
melons and other vines, always choose from per-||closes this truly patriotic address. We hope 
fect fruit, as near the root as possible. Such scedithis is but the begining of good things in Wash- 
bears much fuller with less vines, than if taken /!ington on this subject. 
nearer the ends, and ripens very much earlier. 
Another rule to be observed, so far as is 
practicable, is a change of seed as often and 
from as great distance as possible. This prac- 
tice added to the foregoing, has resulted in giv- 
ing us some of the most noted and popular 
seeds. The Rohan potatoe, the Italian and 


We are highly gratified in looking over the 
importation of shcep and cattle, made by Messrs. 
Corning and Sotham, of Albany, a few days 
since, in the packet ship Hendrick Hudson, 
from London. But we regret to add that ow- 
ing to the severe and almost unexampled gales, 











Siberian wheat, and others, are doubtless indebt- 
ed to these causes for all their popularity. 
When it is not convenient to procure seeds from 
a distance, an exchange with one’s neighbours 
or from one lot to another on the same farm, 
and ially from one kind of soil to another; 
will do better than no change at all. Caution! 
should c!ways be observed not to suffer the! 





flowers of such plants as are designed for seed, jhave also a few Leicesters, and thirty three 


the ship encountered, the two choicest cattle, 
the Hereford bull, ‘Major, and the short horn 
cow, ‘Cleopatra’, died on the passage. They 
jwere both said to have been as good anima 

as England can produce. One short horn cow, 
‘Venus, isa magnificent animal, and the bull 
icalf ‘Columbus,’ a splendid fellow of his days. 
|These are the only surviving cattle. They 
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splendid Cotswold ewes, that will be hailed by 
the long wool and large mutton advocates, wit 
unaffected delight. About one fourth of the| 
flock were lost on the passage. 

We hope our farmers will soon be enabled, 
to furnish the tables of our bon vivants, with! 
English mutton, and not force them to send te’ 
England for it at the rate of 25 cents per lb., as 
was recently paid inthe Boston market. It is 
from the long wools and South Downsthe large: 
mutton is made, which frequently commands 
such extravagant prices. 





To THE BREEDERS OF DOMESTIC STOCK: 
In THE Unirrp Srates.— As our great 
object is to discuss all questions relating to. 
agricultural improvement in the spirit of can-; 
dor and fairness, and to elicit such truths as 
will in practice attain the greatest utility ; 
end knowing full well that in a country so, 
extensive and diverse in its climates and soils’ 
as ours, various breeds of domestic stock are; 
required for the different purposes and locations. 
of the farmer, we invite the advocates of all the, 
different varieties, to a full discussion of their: 
several merits, In our paper. 

Each party shall have a fair hearing, and: 
very anal advocated, a candid judgment, 
awarded them. We are the advocates of no. 
one favorite race, as suited to all localities. We, 
believe each is suited to some one peculiar 
position, and having conceded this in its broadest: 
and most liberal sense, we shall be happy to’ 
treat all correspondents with the consideration) 
due to their communications, in which they may, 
discuss the merits of their different breeds. But! 
we would most earnestly beg of them to give 
us the plain unimbellished facts on which they’ 
base their preferences, and establish the pecu-| 
liar merits of their favorites. Facts are the: 
main things to rely on; indeed, where expe-, 
rience is to be the guide, the only data we can! 
or ought to base an opinion upon. All personal 
allusions we desire may be carefully avoided,! 
as they tend neither to the dissemination of| 
knowledge, or the attainment of that utility’ 
which we especially desire should be the result 
of the deliberations we offer to the public. 

Free discussion in agriculture, as in politics,| 
is the great highway to truth, and we invite it; 
to its fullest extent; always reserving to our-, 
selves, however, the privilege of judging the; 
limit to which discussion may beneficially pro-' 
ceed, an1 making such notes or observations on 
whatever is written, as a due respect for the: 
writer, an] a regard to the true interests of the: 
subject, may require. ( 

With these remarks, we cordially invite the; 
reflections of the stock breeders, _ and: 





A. B. Aties, Esq. 


2->-SusscrisBeErs are particularly requested 
to write their Names, Post-oftice, County, and 
State in full, that there may be no mistake in 
the direction of their papers. They must also 
recollect orders must invariably be accompa- 
nied with the money, as the extremely low 
price at which we furnish the paper, will not 
allow of our sending it on credit in any instance. 





The Ever-bearing Raspberry. 


indigenous oo existmg in the varied soil and 
climate of the United States, that if brought to light 
and improved by cultivation, would not only add great- 
ly to the comfort but to the wealth of society alsc . 
and we hope through the work just commenced, to be 
enabled to contribute our mite in assisting to bring 
them before the public ; and to enable us todo so most 
effectually we wonld recommend to our correspon- 


dents frequent trials, aud systematic perseverance in 


the selection and cultivation of ail plants in the least 
degree promising. Are there not trees, shrubs, grasses, 
plants, vegetables, and fruits, now existing unheeded, 
that show as fairly in their humble originals, as did the 
potatoe, when first discovered. How largely this 
single root now contributes to man’s sustenance, we 
need not say. The population cf Ireland receives 
prebably one halfits food in this highly improved and 


|;most excellent farinacious roet. 


In illustration of this remark, we introduce the letter 
of Mr. Carpenter below, thanking him heartily for the 
information it contains. It will be proper however, for 
us to add that all with whom we have conversed, do not 
agree with our respecied correspondent in his remarks 
as to its flavor, but this may be ewing to an unfitness in 
the season, or climate where it was produced. We know 
that the wild northern Raspberry is superior in juci- 
ness and flavor'to that of the mere southem regions ; 
and from all that we can learn, the “ Ever-bearing” 
would probably improve greatly by an introduction te 
more northern latitudes; and as it is very hardy, and 
rapidly and easily propagated, we recommend the 
lovers of good fruit to give it a trial. Now that a con- 
servatory and green house are considered as necessary 
appendages to a gentlemans residence, why might it 
not be there introduced, and give him delicious fruit 
throughout the winter ? 

Mr. Ernst can supply it in any reasonable quantity 
from his fine nursery grounds at Cincinnati; and we 
presume it may be had in this vicinity, as cuttings have 
been repeated}y sent on here, through the well known 
liberality of Mr. Longworth; and we shall be happy 
if cultivated with success, to give the public informa 
tion in our columns where it can be had east of the 
Alleganies. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 1, 1842. 


Dear Sir,—The Ohio Ever-bearing Rasp 
berry, was first discovered some fifteen years 


Lake Erie, but in what particular part I am 
unable to say. Mr. Longworth of this city 
introduced it into his gardcn in 1832. It has 
been little known here, however, until within 
the last two years, but there is now great effort 
made by our gardeners to cultivate it for this 
market. The fruit resembles the wild native 





on. 


dairymen of the country, to our columns. 





black raspberry but is much larger, more 


We have often remarked, that there are many 


ago, in the northern part of this State, near 
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Cheap Food.—Protection of Sheep. 








fleshy, and of a much finer flavor, and is also a 
very profuse bearer. 

In this climate, the wood of the previous 
year’s growth bears one crop in June, after 
which it soon dies, the young shoots then come 
into bearing, and continue doing so into Octo- 
ber, till the frost cuts them off, when you will 
see buds and blossoms, and the fruit in every 
stage from green up to full ripe on the bush, 
stayed by the hoary hand of nature in the midst 
of their productivencss. The fruit is preferred 
by many tothe red Antwerp, and with its large 
erect clusters of flowers, presents a beautiful 
appearance. 

To propagate it, in the month of September 
you turn the ends of the young shoots to the 
ground, and slightly cover them over, and they 
will immediately take root. The best shoots 
for this purpose are those that have not borne 
fruit, or are about to flower. In the spring 
you cut these shoots off within a foot cr two of 
the ground, and they can then be transplanted, 
wnd will shoot forward with great rapidity, 
growing of course from the butt end up. They 
will also propagate themselves in this way, the 
shoots rising up three feet or more, and then 
gracefully bending over like the branches of a 
weeping willow, till they reach the ground; 
their prongs at the end, then easily insert them- 
selves when it is soft and open, and find root, 
but as covering them slightly is only the work 
of a moment, this is considered safest and best, 
and ensures a selection of the choicest shoots to 
propagate from. They will also grow from 
the seed sown in September. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ezra CaRPENTER. 





CHEAP FOOD AND PLENTY OF IT FOR THE 
STARVING POOR OF Evrope.—While at the 
West, we noted the following prices at the 
Pork Packing Houses:— Pigs heads, neatly 
dressed, with large fat jowles, and weighing on 
he average at least sixteen pounds per head, 
8 cents each, which is about one farthing 
sterling per pound. The best of spareribs at 
the same price. Sausage meat cut from the 
backs and bellies of the nicely dressed animals, 
one halfpenny sterling per pound; and pigs 
feet, that make the best of souse, in any quan- 
tity, for the trouble of taking them away; and 
the trimmings of lard, and the heart and liver, 
as poor people here will not eat them, the pro- 
prietors of slaughter houses are obliged to hire 
carted from their premises, to be thrown away! 


To PREVENT DEPREDATIONS BY Hawks.— 
One or more Guinea hens in a flock of fowls 
it is said will effectually prevent molestation 


73> In answer to several inquirics on the 
subject, we reply that the senior editor of this 
paper, A. B. Allen, will be in this city after the 
16th of May next, and will then attend to exe- 
cuting any orders for the purchase of farming 
stock, implements of husbandry, roots, seeds, 
fruit trees, books. engravings, &c., at a moderate 
commission. His long acquaintance with these 
matters, will ensure a good selection, if made 
personally in this country, and his correspond- 
ents abroad, will enable him to execute orders 
in Europe through agents there, for any of the 
above. The constant intercourse enjoyed in this 
city, through its packets and otherwise, not only 
with every portion of the United States, but 
with every part of Europe also, afford great 
facilities for filling immediately, any orders that 
may be sent. ‘They must, however, be inva- 
riably accompanied by the money. Until the 
time above mentioned, he may be addressed at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





To guard Sheep from being killed by Dogs. 
Prernaps one of the greatest obstacles to the 


‘keeping of sheep, has been the savage destruo- 
tion made among them by worthless curs kept 


throughout our country, for no other reason 
that we could ever imagine, than to gratify the 
fancy of their owners. If these animals were 
kept constantly chained up where they could 
do no harm, no fault would be found; but when 
suffered to run at large and become public de- 
stroyers, it is quite another aflair, and we hold 
every one justifiable, nay, a positive duty on 


their parts, to shoot all dog prowlers, without 


~~ more hesitation than they would a mad 
wolf, 

The importation of the large Spanish shep- 
herd dog has been recommended, as he will 
invariably attack and kill any dog that ap- 
proaches his flock, but this would be an expen- 
sive and troublesome measure, and it would 
take a long while to breed a sufficient number 
of them here, before they could become gene- 
rally effectual. During our recent visit to Ken- 
tucky, we learned a very simple, and at the 
same time profitable way of guarding sheep, 
which is this :— 

Put a few active cows, with their sucking 
calves, in the same pasture with the flock—five 
would probably be enough for several hundred 
sheep, to which add five active three year old 
steers, and as many more two year olds. Take 
a gentle dog into the ficld, with a long light 
cord about his neck, the end held in the persons 
hand accompanying, to keep him in check, and 
then set him on to the sheep. The cows, 
thinking of their offspring, will immediately 





from hawks. 








advance to head the dog and guard the calves, 
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‘herds of deer. Mr. Hart of Kentucky defended 








To protect Sheep from Dogs.—Geology as applied to Agriculture. rf 








the steers will follow their example, and the 
sheep retreat behind them. Thus continue a 
few times, till the steers are well broke in, 
when the cows can be taken away, and they 
will inevitably gore any dog to death that dare 
persist in attacking the flock. However brave 
a dog may be in other matters, the moment he 
attacks sheep, he seems to be conscious of the 
ignominy of it, and as if conscience stricken, 
becomes a coward, and will run at the slightest 
approach from other animals. 

When steers arrive at the age of four years, 
it is generally requisite to remove them to better 
pasture than is required for sheep, for the pur- 
pose of fatting, or they are wanted for the yoke. 
But just before this is done, add as many two 
year olds as you wish to remove of the older 
ones, and the three year olds left, will soon 
break in the young ones, and so the system can 
be annually kept up as long as requisite. 

For these guards, we would recommend a 
small active race of animals, with sharp horns, 
as they would more effectually gore and toss a 
dog, and it will require a small active animal 
to support itself on feed, that is generally as 
short as sheep pastures usually are. The hardy 
red cattle of New England would be admirable 
for this purpose, or indeed any active native 
animals, those chosen from the hill or moun- 
tainous districts would be best, as more fleet 
and pugnacious when required. We are told 
by hunters, that it is thus the wild buffalo 
protects himself, on the vast plains of the West, 
from the-attacks of savage bands of wolves, and 
they not unfrequently afford protection to whole 


the deer in his park by the elk, a single pair 
of which, would be sufficient to guard hundreds 
of them, as they would run down the fiercest 
dog in a few minutes, and cut him in two by 
perhaps a single stroke of the sharp hoofs of 
their fore feet. 





Geology applied te Agriculture. 

Among the subjects claiming the attention of farm- 
ers, after an intimate knowledge of the direct process 
of planting and securing their crops, an the proper 
pias of the ordinary manures, and the raising 
an mt en | of their farm stock, we would placea 
general and familiar knowledge of Geology. And the 
reason of itis perfectly obvious. In its general char- 
acter it embraces, not only the solid structure of our 
globe, its vast and almost illimitable ranges of rocks, 
the sterile mountains and barren deserts, but it comes 
home to every farmers own business. Every portion 
of the soil he cultivates, the materials of his manures, 
and all the constituent portions of his vegetable pro- 
ducts -yes, and of his animals also, in other combina- 
tions, are the legitimate subject of the Geologist. A 
knowledge of these materials, and their combinations, 
their existence in the various soils that may be subject 
to his cultivation, the character of the stimulants and 
manures, (other than animal and vegetable,) such as 


him to afford the greatest crops; all these are not 
merely instructing to the man of science, butare direct- 
ly and highly beneficial to the practical husbandman. 
In the furtherance of a taste for geological informa- 
tion and the means of affording it, to say nothing of 
the great and important discoveries of mines and quar- 
ries and salt springs ; and beds of gypsum, marl, peat, 
and coal ; we conceive the State Geological Surveys 
have done more for the benefit of the farming interest, 
than the expenditure of the same amount of money in 
any other way whatever. In corroboration of the prac- 
tical bearing of this subject, we subjoin some observa- 
tions from one who is high authority in this department 
of science. 
Extract FRoMm Prorsssor JoHunson’s 
LECTURE ON GEOLOGY AS APPLIED TO 


AGRICULTURE. 


“From the detritus of certain rocks, we 
find clay, lime, and sand mixed, constituting 
a soil best fitted for growing crops. The soi. 
performs various functions in regard to vegeta- 
tion, one very important one to which I wil. 
allude. If you burn a tree, a certain portion 
of ash is obtained, or take any vegetable matter 
whatever and burn it, a certain quantity of ash 
is left contawing various substances—potash. 
soda, and silicious matter. These substances 
are all derived from the soil. Now, observe 
if a plant contains lime, it cannot grow upon 
sand; if potash, it cannot grow upon lime; 
thus a fertile soil must contain soda and potash. 
and, among other important substances, also 
phosphate of lime. Geology tells us in what 
rocks the soda, and potash, and phosphate of 
lime exist; and it tells us what we are to add in 
any case, or which of all these ingredients are re- 
quisite to form a soil. Inthe common farm yard 
manure you add all the ingredients required, 
potash, soda, and lime. All vegetable substan- 
ces contain a certain quantity of phosphate of 
lime; now, all animals are fed upon grass, and 
their bones contain a certain quantity of phos- 
phate of lime, and this must be derived from 
the soil. Geologists have found animalsof a 





‘former age embedded in the solid rock. Bones 
‘have been found in large quantities; and if you 


suppose one clay rock contained a large quan- 
tity of the bones of these animals, you are ena- 
bled to conclude that the earth of bones will not 
be wanting in the soil that is formed from it. 
Without them, animals can neither be nourished 
nor grow. And here we have reason shown 
why some soils that are apparently as good as 
others, should not be capable of producing good 
herbage equally capable of fattening oat and 
increasing their size, with rocks, which, amon 

other substances, contain the phosphate in sufi 
cient abundagce. In some remote period of time 
all rocks that occur in masses have been melted 
and thrown up in their present state; they are 
in fact lava , and their capability of being melt- 








lime, peat, marl, gypsum, éc., necessary to enable 


ed, arises chiefly from their containing potash 
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Geology as applied to Agriculture. 








and soda. Certain plants cannot grow without 
potash and soda; and hence it is that the soils 
formed by the crumbling down of these rocks, 
are more fertile than others. The water trick- 
ling down, carries the soda and potash along 
with it, andthus enable soils to sustain vegeta- 
tion, which it otherwise would not have been 
able to do. Certain sand stones, the red, for 
instance, are full of the particles of these unstra- 
tafied rocks. ; 
ticles are discovered, which are known by the 


name of mica, which renders it susceptible ofi'ef 


very remarkable applications. In some cascs it 
occurs in the form of a rock in thin layers, and 
when this mass is taken out and exposed to the 


Great layers of shining little par-/ 


:Pinite, considerably diffused, is nearly identical with 
‘mica, wanting only its fluoric acid. 

Feldspar, another fossil extensively pervading the 
globe, being next to quartz and oxide of iron, the 
most abundant of minerals, and constituting a large 
portion of Granite, is composed of silex, 66; alu- 
mina, 17; potash, 12; with the addition of a little 
lime and iron. : 

Some varieties of clay slate or argillaceous slate 
— potash, and nearly all the clays afford some 
lime. 
| Jade or Nepheitic stone contains about eight per cent 
|'of potash. 
|” Elaolite or Fettstein has sixteen to cighteen per cent 

otash, 

Lamitiee or J.apis Lazuli, the beautiful azure stone 
used for Mosaic work, the powder of which affords 
the paint known as ultramarine, exceeding all other 


I, 
: pigments in beauty and durability, according to one 
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air, it crumbles into fine powder, and is full of! analysis, affords carbonate of lime, (common lime- 


these particles. Chemists have shewn this mica 
contains a considerable quantity of potash, and 
whenapplied to grass lands, it forms a most im- 


portanttop dressing, increasing the growth of 


the grass. In Zealand and Sweden, the Beech 
tree grows luxuriantly, and this is attributed to 
the mica in the soil. ‘The most natural applica- 
tion to land is the farm yard manure, but when 
this cannot be obtained, some other manure must 
be had recourse to. 
lime and requiring manure, where there is noth- 
ing but slate, granite, and some magnesia rocks 
available, I have recommended crushing the 
granite to a powder and applying it in a finely 
comminuted state as a top dressing, believing it 
will prove a beneficial application, as containing 
so many of these substances which the land re- 
quires before it can grow vegetables.” 


The constituent principles of these intractable, 
and so far as vegetation is concerned, apparently 
useless appendages to a soil, the rocks that surround, 
and the loose stones that sometimes abound in it, 
have been found on anaiysis by chemists, to afford 
seyeral of the constituent principles of vegetation, 
without which, hey can live but a short time, and 
ean never afford the full and matured fruits which 
are the objects of their cultivation. The whole mass 
of soils, and the louse earth, and drifting sands, that 
constitute so large a portion of the surface of our 
giobe, is very properly supposed by geologists to have 
once constituted solid rock, but which the various 
causes heretofore and now operating, have converted 
into their present condition. But of these changes it 
is not our purpose now to speak, our intention being 
simply to reiterate and further illustrate the fact 
above stated by Prof. Johnson, that many of them 
abound in those principles, essential to the fertility 
of soi!s. It is found for instance, that the mica above 
mentioned, which is an important fossil from its very 
extensive distribution as an ingredient in granite, 
mica slate, and other aggregate rocks; consists of 
silex, 46:3; alumina, 36°8; oxide of iron, 45; potash 
9-2; fluoric acid, 1°8. Here we have nearly one-tenth 

" of the entire mass pure potash, one of the most stimu- 
Jating and valuable manures, and of the silex and 
alumina nearly one half is pure oxygen, a large and 
essential ingredient of every vegetable. This, how- 


In some regions dest ‘tute of 


‘stone,) and sulphate of lime, (Plaster of Paris.) 
| Haune, another beautiful mineral, of a sky blue 
color, affords fifteen per cent of potash. 
| Leucite affords twenty-one per cent of potash. 
| Soda, so essential to productive soils, exists in 
many of the minerals. 
i! The almost universal dissemination of common 
limestone, and the extensive, though less generally 
‘diffused sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is well known, 
which, by their almost imperceptible decomposition, 
‘afford stimulus and nutrition to the growing vege- 
‘tation. 
| ‘Thus it will be seen that Geology, but a few years 
‘since considered as an abstruse science, or at least as 
‘in no degree connected with agriculture, is by sub- 
‘sequent developments, shown to have a direct and 
‘intimate connection with it. The experience of every 
‘farmer, shows him the great benefit derived from the 
japplication of ashes as a manure; and these are but 
ithe earthy parts of the plants which have been derived 
lin the last instance from the soils but remotely from 
the rocks. They are principles as essential to the 
iSustenance of plants, and constituting as necessary 
‘portions of them, as the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, 
‘which furnish the nutrition to animals consuming 
‘them. Thus, Prof. Johnson, in his Chemical Agri- 
‘culture, has shown that the ashes of the following 
larticles, after being dried at a temperature of 230° 
\Fahrenhite, being a heat above that of boiling water, 
‘constituted of oats, 4 per cent; clover seed, 3; peas, 
‘3; Wheat, 2%; potatoes, 15; hay, 10 per cent. 
The above are some of the brets essential to the 
iscientific farmer, which under certain circumstances 
‘may have an important bearing on his practical 
‘operations, 


ILLUMINATION IN THE West.—Already, 
from the aid chemistry has afforded to agri- 
culture, has the West begun to turn their pro- 
ductions into new and more profitable forms 
than have been heretofore given them. ‘T'allow 
and lard are subjected to a great pressure, by 
which the fat is separated into two principles, 
one a pure oil liquid at all times and equal to 
“winter strained ;” and another, a compact firm 
matter, analogous to, and said to be equal to 
spermaceti. Oil is also furnished of the finest 
quality from corn; and from castor oil, abun- 
dantly produced there, “the best sperm candles” 





ever, is yielded up only under peculiar circumstances. 








are manufactured. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In communicating as we shall often do toour 
readers, narrative memoranda in the form of tours, 
journeys, &c., connected with instructive remarks and 
observations on whaicver Agricultural subjects and 
its kindred associations come under our eye, we have, 
thought it a pleasanter method of diversifying our, 
information, and thus occasionally make it more, 
agreeable than in the graver and possibly duller style 
of the mere essay. In allsuch papers however, we 
shall confine ourselves closely to Agricultural subjects, ' 
and incidents connected with them; hoping by these; 
means to give as great interest to our worl as in any 
otaer manner. 


Agricultural Tour in England. No. I. 


LONDON, RA(L-ROAD, COUNTRY SCENERY, 
ENGLISH FARMERS, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHES- 
TER, LIVERPOOL, MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ir was on the morning of the 18th of July, 
that we found ourselves at the magnificent Rail- 
road depot, fronting with its noble pillared 
portico on Drummond-strect, and taking our 
tickets, were soon snugly ensconced in cumfort- 
able seats in the cars. Punctual to the hour, 
nine o'clock, the coach doors were locked, 
the signal was given, and — we sped. As 
this letter will be sufficiently long without it, 
we shall, in some future number, describe the 
solid Rail-roads of England, and their superb 
appurtenances; suffice it to say now, therefore, 
that our pace the whole way was nearly that of 
the flight of a strong bird, averaging full twenty 
five miles the hour. The air was damp and chill, 
but flushed with excitement and the novelty ofthe 


intoshes, we heeded it not, but at once set our- 
selves with even more than a stranger’s privi- 
lege, to staring on every side with all our might. 

Regent’s Canal and Park were soon passed, 
anl as we neared Primrose hill, casting a ling- 
eringing look behind, the mighty city of Lon- 
don appeared but a huge mass of buildings at the 
west end, shrouded beyond in a dim impenetra- 
ble cloud of mist znd smoke. We had scarcely 
me this observation, when the shrill unearthly 
shriek of the engineer’s whistle thrilled in our 
cars, asthe advance warning of our coming, 
and into a cold, damp, dark, caverned tunnel, 
of about three-fourths of a mile in length, the 
engine dashed with its fiery lightening mouth, 
followed by a long train of cars with a loud re- 
verberating noise like continued rolling thunder. 


What an entrance thought we, to grim oldj/¢ 
manuring still to be sown. A few horses were 


Pluto’s dark domain. 


tively of recent construction, nearly all newness 
was obliterated. In the deep cuts, unless 
through ledges of rock, the banks were ob- 
liquely graded and overlaid with sod of the 
deepest verdure, and along the edges of the 
road were stone faced ditches for the water to 
run off, the embankments again were neatly 
sloped from the iron rails, and planted with a 
variety of deciduous and evergreen trees of a 
dwarfish growth, while all along the line rose 
the thick hedge, now nicely trimed and plashed, 
and anon left to flourish in all its natural beauty 
and wildness. Hedges and ditches also divided 
the different fields that we were continually pas- 
sing, some of hawthorn, gorse, or holly alone, 
others with rows of trees interspersed, and to- 
gether with now and then a park, and thick 
plantings of some rugged, and otherwise barren 
hillside, greatly relieved the aspect of the coun- 
try from anything like the monotony of a too 
general cultivation. 

The cottages, farm houses, barns, and out- 
buildings were of brick or stone, generally old 
and antiquated in appearance, but at the same 
lime neat and substantial, with thatched and 
tiled roofs, now and then one of a more modern 
erection of slate, and all with a soft grass plot, 
or garden arouad, kept in the nicest manner 

and the ivy, the honeysuckle, or rose tree, 
trimmed up the walls, giving beauty and loveli- 
ness even tothe humbbest peasant’s tenement. 

We saw little of the towns and villages, saving 
their red tiled roofs, as we usuaily passed them 
at a distance, or only on their outskirts, but at 
the various stations on the road, others of a 
plain modern architecture are fast springing up, 

all substantial, and as soon as completed, if a 
foot of ground will admit of it, enshrouded in 

shrubbery. The old embattled church peeping 
out from embowered trees, with its square grey 
tower, gothic minarets, or pointed steeple was 
not wanting in the landscape, while frequently 

rose to view the massive aristocratic hall or 
castle, with their extended parks or preserves, 

dotted with deer, and filled with wild game. 

It was in the midst of hay harvest, and scores 

of women and girls neatly clad, and with wide 

bonnets, were following the mowers, spreading 

the grass, or raking up such as was sufficiently 

dry to be stacked. The grain crops waved 

thickly and abundant, the earliest of which 

were Just begining to ripen, potatoes were most- 

ly in flower, some of theturnips had been once 

hoed, others again were peeping from the 

ground, while later fields were ploughing and 


But from this we soon emerged, and then/jout grazing, but large flocks of sheep and herds 
came a country of gentle hill and dale, the ru-jjof cattle were most abundant. Nearer London 
ral beauty of which, must be seen to be appre-|/the South-downs were most abundant, but further 








ciated. Though the Rail-road was comp2ra-'lon, and especially as the lands grew heavier 
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Tour in England. 








and stronger, the Leicester predominated. The 
horned beasts were various, embracing as with 
us all sorts and colors, but among the more 
particular graziers, high crosses of the Durham, 
the pure Hereford, and Devon and Scotch 
black cattle were prefered. 


“of these dimensions within, constitutes a noble 
‘saloon, where the great National musical fest- 
‘ivals are held. ‘The organ is one of the larg- 
jest in Europe, and certainly a meeting here by 
' the musical elite of the world, must be some- 
thing worth attending. Missionary and other 


At the different stations, we were constantly ; public meetings are also held here, and we 


taking up stout ruddy faced farmers, in neat 
drab gaiters or white top boots, all bound for 
the Liverpool show. ‘Their conversation was 
about their own affairs, cattle, crops, weather, 
corn-laws, and politics, and on this subject we 
,ound them nearly all Tories. As the track is 
double, to add a little more variety to the scene, 
we met long trains of passenger coaches bound 
up, shooting by us like a rocket, and in the 
rear, open cars filled with sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, and covered cars of all sorts of mer- 
chandise for the London market. Thus passed 
four hours or a little more, when Birmingham, 
8 full hundred miles from London, hove in 
sight, filled with its numerous manufaeturing 
chimneys, rising like so many shot towers from 
eighty to perhaps one hundred and seventy feet 
high, and belching forth huge columns of 
smoke, completely enveloping the town. 

After dispatching a hasty meal, we deter- 
mined to make use of our brief stay here, in 
seeing what we could of the great Brummagem 
button manufactory, but we had proceeded only 
a Short distance up one of the principal streets, 
when the high wind saluted us with sucha 
volume of dust, gas, and coal smoke, that we 
were literally choked, and had to wheel round 
and gasp for breath. This we found would 
ever do, so calling a cab, the driver of which, 
respectfully touching his hat, professing to be 
up to all the lions of the place, “could show 
the gem’en the town ’all, where vos the most 
hextror’ny horgan inthe vurld, as halso the 
Woxall, as halso.” He was going on to repeat 
with great volubility, when we cut him short 
by saying, that he might let us see first, and 
then talk afterwards. 

To one who for the last fortnight had been 
rambling in her paradises of parks, and the 
spacious and magnificent streets of the west- 
end of London, Birmingham would appear but 
a tame place indeed; its buildings, however, 
are mostly good and substantial, and some of 
the public edifices and churches worthy of com- 
mendation. Of these last, Trinity Chapel in 
the pointed style pleased us most; we also ad- 
mired the Free Grammar School, which was 
built at an expense of 40,000/. The Town 
Hall is erected afler the manner of a Roman 
Temple. It rises from a lofty basement, and 
is adorned with fluted columns, being two 
hundred and sixty six feet by one hundred and 


think the room admirably adapted to the pur- 
‘poses for which it was formed. From thence 
\we proceeded to some of the show rooms of 
the great manufacturers, the displays of which 
were rich and varied, and sin enough were 
we, that no ladies were of our party to admire 
with us, or our purses might have been light- 
ened rather more than a sober afterthought 
would have found satisfactory. The model in 
bronze of the famous Warwick vase is wonder- 
ful, the original being a chef d’ouvre of Grecian 
art, it holds one hundred and sixty three gallons. 

“Now Cabman, you have shewn us the best 
of the town, we have heard much of the mise- 
ry of manufacturing places, pray let us next 
see the worst.” 

“The gem’en bees from Lun’un?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then, said he, with a crack of his whip, and 
knowing nod of his head, “weze beat St. Giles 
and Vapping,* and gives um twenty.” 

We thought if he could, he must bea genius 
so mounting below and he aloft away we whitl- 
ed. We soon plunged into narrow filthy lanes, 
where every other tenement was a grogery, and 
certainly such squalid misery as we there saw, 
we think London would find it difficult to match, 
and we emerged from it overcome, faint, and 
heart sick at the disgusting wretchedness that 
we there beheld, and yet we believe that zatem- 
perance was the main cause of all. 

We had quite enough now of a manufactur- 
ing town, and were again glad to be careering 
over the fresh green country, although the road 
was leading to Manchester, another of Eng- 
land’s huge workshops. Along the borders of 
Lancashire, miserable peaty wastes intervened, 
more or fess overflowed by the branches of the 
Mersey, and what soil was under cultivation! 
Along our route was a hard and almost barren 
clay; it was principally in grass, and patches of 
oats and potatoes, the latter crop being cultivated 
by the poor manufacturing population of the 
country, and but a sad return they must have 
got for their labor. So tenacious and wet was 
the soil, that trenches of eightecn inches or 
two feet wide, and of a corresponding depth 
were cut by the spade every three to nine feet, 
and the excavations from them thrown into the 
middle of their narrow lands, in order to round 
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them up a little and keepthemdry. Our farm- 
ing fellow passengers shook their heads at sight 
of this, and involuntarily exclaimed, “God help 
such tenants, their crops can never pay!” For 
our part, we inwardly groaned over their con- 
dition, and only regretted that we could not at 
onee transfer them to our own country, where 
their labor on a rich dry virgin soil, would be 
so abundantly repaid. Would that we could 
see about two hundred thousand hearty English- 
men and women annually brought over to 
America. Both countries would be greatly the 
gainers thereby, England only losing that 
which she cannot profitably employ, while 
America would be obtaining what she could. 
Surely this is a subject of national consideration, 
and we think it would be no less wise than con- 
siderate on the part of our Government, to take 
more effective measures than it now does, in the 
increase of a worthy and industrious emigration. 
We pass over Manchester, it being but a 
second edition of Birmingham without any im- 
provements, merely substituting cotton manufac- 
tures for those of hardware and plated and fanc 
articles. It has many noble buildings, wit 
oridges, canals, viaducts, and rail-ways, the 
usual number of huge high round chimneys 
springing from the ground, and malt houses 
seven stories high. The population of Man- 
chester and Birmingham with their environs, 
is about three hundred thousand each. Buta 
drizzling rain prevailed all the time we were 
there, and the coal smoke and fog were so thick 
that glad were we to escape from the town, to 
pass the day with our friends at S Park, 
where we found a cluster of charming cottages, 
belted in from the wide world by masses o 
trees, and surrounded by velvet turf, and gar- 
dens adorned with flowers and shrubbery. Be- 
yond this as the mist occasionally broke away, 
was a view of a fine old park, and wide extent 
of country, bounded at a great distance by high 
ranges of the Welsh mountains. It was a happy 
day and night to us, and with a sad heart we bid 
adieu next morning, and started for Liverpool. 
The thermometer was certainly as low as 
56°; the wind blew in tempestuous squalls, and 
as we crossed the Chat Moss, masses of clouds 
of analmost inky blackness rode frowning over 
the heavens, discharging torrents of rain. The 
dreary heath spread out as far as we could see 
in the thick gloom, and harmonised admirably 
with the roaring tempest and dark clouds above, 
and we dont know when we have seen anything 
more sublime, except a wild hurricane at sea. 
It was a place, a time, and a storm worthy the 
meeting of Shakspeare’s witches in Macbeth, 
and we could easily fancy hearing borne on the 








‘Foul was fair, and fair was foul.” 

We never wish to pass the dreary waste of 
the Chat Moss in any other weather than this: 
and hope our next fortune will be the addition of 
thunder and lightning, accompanied by the 
darkness and obscurity of a murky night. 

One cannot but admire the industry and ener- 
gy of this country, for here, on this watery, 
black, barren heath, have they commenced 
their work. A wide lateral ditch is cut to car- 
ry off the water from this, every few rods in 
width, narrower ones run off at right angles up 
the wide waste, while every half mile or so, 
thick belts of evergreen trees are planted to 
break off the winds; when this is done, com- 
mences cultivation. The soil seems to be a 
rich vegetable mould, and on it thus reclaimed. 
we noticed luxuriant crops of grass, grain, and 
roots. We never looked upon anything witn 
more interest, and most gladly would we have 
stopped a day, had our engagements permitted, 
to examine minutely this beautiful transforma- 
tion. As it was, we could only say in rapidly 
passing, “glory to old England for her indom- 
itable energy.’ 

A pleasant country soon followed in a high 
state of cultivation, and occasionally beautifully 
adorned, but on almost every side rose the shot 
tower like manufacturing chimneys, one of 
which isa land mark to a great distance, ris- 
ing about two hundred and fifty feet high, and 
said to be the tallest inthe kingdom. Westop- 
ped a few moments at the place where the la- 
mented Huskinson met his death, when this 
rail-road was first opened. A plain marble slab 
niched in the wall, briefly announces the fact. 
Again we started, and after a short space we 
entered a long dark tunnel, and emerging from 
this found ourselves at Liverpool. 

The town was overflowing with strangers, 
and not a bed at a Hotel or Inn to be had, and 
after a long perambulation, we considered our- 
selves fortunate in Securing a resting place, at 
half-a-guinea each per night. As we were too 
late for the plowing match some six miles out, 
we thought no more of that, but commenced 
immediately looking over the town. 

The commerce of Liverpool is the second in 
the world, being inferior only to that of Lon- 
don. It is a large well built place, but little 
smalier than New York. _ Its public buildings, 
however, are much more numerous and mag- 
nificent. Among these the most worthy of 
note, are the Custom House and Post-office, 
the Rialto, arching three sides of an open and 
beautifully flagged square of about two hundred 
feet, in the centre of which, is a noble monu- 
ment to Nelson; the Town Hall, the Corn 
Exchange, and the great Market in Charlotte 
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Mersey seemed about the fourth of a mile wide, 
is a muddy stream, the tides rising some thirty 
feet, and was alive with steam vessels, ships, 
and all sorts of small craft. The docks, both 
wet and dry, are of immense extent, and sur- 
rounded by lofty rows of warchouses. Some 
of the churches are a beautiful gothic, and the 
Cemetery of St. James is a 1ural gem in its 
way, being a deep extensive rocky excavation, 
in the heart of the city, from which the 
stone was mostly quarried to build the town. 
It is laid out with great taste in grass plots, or- 
namented with tombs, grottocs, winding walks, 
flowers, shrubbery, and trees, and so completely 
retired from the world, that it would almost 
seem a picesant thing to die, and be buried} 
there. In thecentre of this Cemetery, the re- 
mains of Mr. Huskinson lie interred, and over 
them on a rustic basement, a tasteful circular 
building, wih Corinthian columns, is raised, 
enclosing a fine white marble statue of seven 
feet nine in height, in the dress of a Roman 
Senator, and holding a scroll inthe hand. We 
thought it no less beautiful than appropriate. 
Its cost was about 3,000/. 

The Royal Agricultural show ground was a 
large square, four hundred and ninety four by 
five hundred and fifty feet, in the outskirts of 
Liverpool, fenced in with a high close board! 
fence, made especially for this occasion. We 
think the arrangments admirable, and subjoin 
a rough ground plan, and also a partial view 
of the stock yard. 

Ground plan of the Show Yard. 
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The first day of the show, a temporary fence 
divided the stock part of the yard from that of 
impleinents, seeds, &c., so that the judges of; 
cattle should be undisturbed by the public, and 
-hough many of the best implements were out 
at the plowing match in trial, the tickets for 





(31 10,) which was altogether tou much. The 
second day the temporary fence was removed, 
and all was thrown open to the public for tick- 
ets at 2s. 6d. each. The third day admission 
was obtained for 1s., and the fourth, which was 
the day of sale, the same, and we think this 
would have been ample for admission threugh- 
out every day of the show.* A board card 
about eightecn inches square, was hung up ove! 
the head of each sieisl, specifying its number. 
brecd, age, owner’s name, and if it had taken 
a prize, which, and the amount of the same in 
sovereigns. This at once told its story, and 
saved the asking a thousand questions. Printcd 
catalogues in addition, were for sale, refering to 
all the animals, with numbers, as also sceds, 
roots, implements, &c. 

The show was not as great as was anticipated, 
open as it isto the whole world, but the cold 
wet, untoward weather, and the epidemic that 
had been prevailing for some time among all 
kinds of stock, we were told were the reasons 
for this, yet about five hundered animals were 
present, and it proved to us a highly gratifying 
sight. 

Class I. 

Short Horns, 66 entrics, 100 sovereigns in 
prizes. (nearly $500.) Messrs. Batcs, Booth, 
Forest, and Etehes were the successful com- 
petitors. 

Class IT. 

Herefords, 27 entrics, 100 sovereigns. Tar} 
Talbot, Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, Messrs. Mor- 
ris and Walker. 

Class IIT. 

Devons, 8 entries, 65 sovereigns. 
Gibbs, Umbers, and Turner. 

Slass IV. 

Any breed not qualified to compcte in the 
foregoing classes, 13 cntrics, 145 sovereigns. 
These were nearly a!l Sussex, two of the old 
long-horned breed, a Wyersdah cow, a Scctch 
black Galloway or two, and various crosscs of 
the short-horn. 

Messrs. King, Danicl, Stace, Ellman, Elli- 
son, Woolf, and Heywood. 

Class V. 

Cart Horses, 19 entries, 105 sovereigns 

Earl Talbot, Earl of Derby, Mr. Crisp. 
Class VI. 

Leicester Sheep, 52 entries, 110 sovercigns. 

Earl Talbot, Mcssrs. Bennc tt and Inskip. 
Class VIL. 

South Down Sheep, 36 entrics, 100 sovs. 
All of which was awarded to Mr Jonas Webh, 
except one of 10 sovs. to Mr. Grantham, for 
the sccond best Ram. 


Messrs. 





* This difference of price, however, is made to al- 
low such as are willing to go in undisturbed by the 
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Class VIII. 

Sheep not qualified to compete in the forego- 
ing classes, 26 entries, 115 sovereigns. Messrs. 
Large, Hewer, Smith, and Wells. 

Class 1X. 

Swine, 14 entries, 30 sovereigns. Messrs. 
Barnard, Umbers, Dawson, and Higgins. 

Besides these, there was a good deal of what 
was called extra stock, that could not compete 
for prizes, because entered too late, and when 
we mention the number of entries, it means only 
the persons making them, and not the number 
of animals, for these would amount, especially 
among the sheep and swine, to a dozen perhaps, 
under a single name. 

Earl Derby, Messrs. Kendell and Hegan, 
each shewed a pen of Alpacas, the tall, grace- 
fnl South American Sheep, of the Andes, pro- 
ducing wool twelve inches or more in length, 
and very fine and silky. There were also some 
of the East Indian Bramin Cattle present, and 
their crosses on the Alderney, but they were 
without particular utility, and worthy of notice 
only as objects of curiosity. 

The show of seeds, grapes, and roots was 
quite respectable. One person presenting at 
least thirty varieties of wheat. The prize for 
the best kind, the Belle Vue T'alavera, was 
awarded to Col. Le Couteur. He used three 
bushels of seed to the acre, and obtained a pro- 
dict of forty seven bushels. 

A very extensive assortment of Agricultural 
implements were on the ground, ploughs, har- 
rows, drills, scarifiers, threshing machines, hay 
rakes, &c. They were of high finish, of the 
best material, and more strongly and thoroughly 
made than is usual with us, but they were 
much more complex in construction, heavy, 
unwicldly, and needlessly cumbersome and ex- 
pensive, and although we saw nothing that we 
could particularly recommend, as a whole, to 
be adopted in America, still an Agricultural 
mechanic, could not but on inspection, acquire 
some good ideas from the implements present, 
and it might be well worth his while, to take 
atrip across the Atlantic todo so. A cheese 
turner, however, exhibited there, would be wor- 
thy of introduction, it admirably suiting small 
as well as large dairies. The one present had 
eleven shelves, with room for five cheeses on a 
shelf, and by a single revolution, would turn the 
whole fifty five ina minute. The inventor stat- 
ed, that he could turn five hundred cheeses in 
seven minutes, arranged on such shelves; we 
shall hereafter give a drawing of it. We think 
it unnecessary to report the prizes given-for im- 
plements, and the plowing matches, and in 
addition to these, prizes were awarded of from 
10 to 50 sovs., for written essays on various 





subjects, such as the best method of applying 


Lime, improvement of Soils, Agricultural Me- 
chanics, early spring feed, &c. &c., which, 
together with cther communications, are publish- 
ed in the Journal of the Royal Society. We may 
be permitted here to add, that we consider this 
the ablest Agricultural periodical in existence. 
We were informed that the number of per- 
sons visiting the show yard during the four days 
of meeting were about thirty thousand. Among 
these we saw elegant and beautiful women in 
crowds, with catalogues in hand inspecting eve- 
ry thing, and making their comments like veri- 
table connoissieurs. Distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen were present, dressed in plain 
farmer-like clothes, the cuffs of their coat sleeves 
turned up, and handling and inspecting the stock 
with as much critical nicety, as the most tho- 
rough going graziers and breeders. ‘To us, the 
stout, hearty, ruddy-faced people present, were 
of themselves a very interesting show. We 
have been something of atraveller in our day, 
and seen many congregations of men, but upon 
the whole, do not hesitate tosay, that so faras 
physical condition and good healthy looks are 
concerned, the farming collection at Liverpool, 
was the finest body of people that we ever view- 
ed asembled together. ‘Tickets to the dinner 
were a sovereign each, it was a grand affair, and 
held beneath a pavilion, the tables rising in ame 
phitheatre form, from acommon center. About 
three thousand persons sat down, Mr. Pusey, 
the president of the socicty presidmg. The 
toasts were drunk with loud repeated cheers and 
hurrahs. Some ofthe speeches were very good, 
but generally too long and complimentary, and 
in many passages, downright fulsome. How 
the objects of such flattery could listen to them 
without being confused, we were at a loss to de- 
termine, but it seems the way inthis country, 
und we suppose that they took it as a matter of 
course. 
The Royal Agricultural Society of England 
isin a high state of prosperity, it numbers now 
about six thousand members, (two thousand of 
which have been added the past year,) the annu- 
al subscription is one sovereign each, this with 
the reccipts from the show yard, and donations 
from wealthy members, makes a large in- 
come to expend annually in premiums. We 
look upon it as one of the noblest and most exalt- 
ed institutions. Its aim isto cheapen, and perfect, 
and multiply the prime necessities of life, and to 
attain this object, the talents, the learning, and the 
wealth of Great Britain are lavishly bestowed, 
and the return for all these, we venture to 
say will be a thousand fold. We hopessca to 
see this liberality imitated in all its best features, 
by an American National Agricultural Society. 
What comforts, what intelligence, what happi- 








ness might it not be the means of introducing 
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among us; let every lover of his country then, 
and of his species, arouse to the establishment 
of this, together with State and County aux- 
iliaries throughout the land. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Presto, be gone,’ give place to the lovely 
Ceres with her golden sheaves. 

And here, methinks I hear some reader ex- 
claim, “Well now, I guess it an’t so plaguy 
rich a'ter all, or it would’nt lay there unculti- 
vated.” Little does he know or think as he 





We must acknowledge our indebtedness to our 
friends, for the correspondence they have so liberally 
proffered us for the public, in this first number. We 
shall be happy at all times to give place in our 
columns, to all well written communications on the 
subjects to which this paper is devated. 





Something about Western Prairies. 
BY SOLON ROBINSON. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
In addition to your note, suggesting that 


eastern readers are ever anxious to learn facts! 


about the “great West,” I have received a great 
number of inquiries, some of which I will an- 
swer through your columns. 

And although the matter may not be alto- 
gether upon the science of agriculture, it may 
be such as will induce scientific reading, in the 
contents of agricultural journals. 

In my late tour through the Eastern States, 
how often I heard the exclamation, “I do wish 
I could see a prairie!” ‘“ How do they look ?” 
“ Ah, well! I shouldn’t like to live on one, 
they are so /evel.” “An’t it very troublesome 
getting about through the tall grass?” “ How 
do you plough them?” 

Notwithstanding that others, as well as my- 
self, have often, both publicly and privately, 
answered these and many other similar ques- 
tions, “the demand is increasing,’ and the 
public are “like as two peas,” to my little 
children, with their, “do now father, tell that 
story again.” 

In the first place then, my dear reader, I 
also wish you could see a prairie. You 
would feel az you never felt before. You 
would feel as I once did, when for the first 
time I stood upon the edge of the prairie upon 
which I now reside. “It was about noon of a 
beautiful October day, when we emerged from 
the wood, and for miles around stretched forth 
one broad expanse of clear, open land. I stood 
alone, wrapt up in that peculiar sensation that 
man only feels when beholding a broad rolling 

rairie for the first time—an indescribable de- 
fightfal feeling. Oh, what a rich mine of 
wealth lay outstretched before me.” 

And although that was seven years ago, yet 
almost the whole of that mine of wealth still 
holds its hidden and unsought for treasures. 
No plough or spade has broken the sod of ages; 
no magician has appeared with the husband- 
man’s magic wand and said to the coarse and 
useless grass that has grown for centuries, 


digs in the corn among the stones of New Eng: 
land, what vast quantities of such land lie 
waste in the West, and how few there are there 
to improve them; and what is worse, how indo- 
lent a great portion of that few are. Talk of 
the country being sickly, why the worst epi- 
demic that ever raged in any country, is that 
idleness which fixes itself, incubus like, upon 
ae whole population of an extraordinary fertile 
soil. 

I am sorry that I am not able to answer the 
second question, even satisfactorily to myself. 
But who that ever undertook, ever satisfied his 
inquirers as to how a prairie looks, while in a 
state of nature. The reason is that there is 
nothing analogous, to which one can compare 
it, ina thickly settled country. But suppose that 
the reader fancies the country with ma he is 
best acquainted in an old settled country, entirely 
destitute of buildings or fences, or in fact an 
mark of civilization, with all the hills reduced 
so as to make a gently rolling surface, the 
woodland to remain as it is, and the entire sur- 
face of cleared land covered with grass—that 
upon the upland thick and short, and in the 
low lands one or two feet high, and in the 
swamps four or five feet, and he may have a 
very faint idea how a prairie looks. 

So you see they are not so “very level.” 
Gently undulating, applies to all prairie coun- 
tries within my knowledge. Sometimes, though 
rarely, hills occur that are too steep to cultivate 
conveniently, and sometimes rocky bluffs. But 
a general characteristic in this region is desti- 
tuteness of stone, except a few boulders of 
granite, that have come from parts unknown. 

The streams are most generally muddy bot- 
toms. ‘The timber in the groves or idivalle that 
abound throughout this sea of grass, is most 
commonly short, and grows thin upon the 
ground, without underbrush, except at the edges, 
where the hazel bush seems to be the advanced 
guard, and is constantly encroaching upon the 
prairie. There are large tracts of timber land 
called “barrens,” which are about half way 
between prairie and timber land—the tree stand- 
ing apart like an orchard, and the ground 
covered with grass, the sod of which is much 
less tough than that on che prairie. 

One very prominent feature of a prairie, I 
should mention, and that is the constant and 
ever varying succession of flowers from spring 
till fall. 

A singular and false notion prevails about 
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the height of the grass, and that it must be 
difficult getting about. It is not even difficult 
for a sheep, as the grass never grows high 
enough upon the dry land to impede or hide 
them. Near the banks of streams, or in 
marshes, it is like going through a field of oats 
or wheat. And it is in such places that grass 
is cut for hay—some very good—some good— 
and some that the less said about, the smaller 
the sin committed. 

But as for pasturage, no country can excel 
this. The milk, butter, cheese and beef attest 
the rich juciness of the feed. But we lack the 
beautiful blue grass pastures of Kentucky, for 
fall feed. Even now, near the middle of De- 
cember, notwithstanding we have had a hard 
fall for this country, this grass is green and 
good. Even timothy or red top would yet 
afford “a good bite.” 

The next wonder is about ploughing. And 
if, my dear reader, you who have ploughed so 
many acres of green sward with old “ Duke & 
Darby,” could only see a “ prairie team,” you 
would wonder still more. 

Fancy upon a level smooth piece of ground, 
free from sticks, stumps and stones, a team of 
four, five, or even six yoke of oxen, hitched to 
a pair of cart wheels, and to them hitched a 
plough with a beam fourteen feet long, and the 
share, &c. of which weigh from sixty to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, of wrought 
iron and steel, and which cuts a furrow from 
sixteen to twenty-four inches wide, and you will 
figure the appearance of a “ breaking team” in 
operation. If you ask me if this is necessary, 
I can only tell you that I suppose it is, for it is 
fashionable. 

I do believe though, that a smaller plough 
and less team would be better for the land, 
though it is said it would be more expensive 
ploughing. It is true that the sod is more 
tough than can be believed by those who have 
never ploughed it. It requires the plough to 
be — very sharp, arid for this purpose the 
ploughman is always provided with a large file 
with which he keeps a keen edge as possible 
upon the share and coulter. 

Such a team ploughs from one to two acres 
a day, usually about four inches deep, which is 
not near down to the bottom of the roots, so that 
the sod turned up affords but a scanty covering 
for grain that is sowed upon it at first, yet very 
fine crops of wheat are raised in this way. It 
is also a common practice to break up in the 
spring and drop corn in every second or third 
furrow, and from which twenty or thirty bush- 
els to the acre are often gathered, nothing having 
ever been done to it after planting. It takes 


two or three years for these sods to become 
thorouzhly decomposed, and then the soil is of 


Ja light, loose, black vegetable mould, very 


easily stirred by the plough, but of a nature 
that it adheres to the plouzh in a troublesome 
manner. In fact, no plough has ever been 
found to keep itself clear; and the ploughman 
is generally obliged to carry with him a smal] 
wooden paddle, with which to clear off the 
adhering mass of dirt upon the mould board 
With this exception, the prairie soil is generally 
one of the easiest in the world to till, and of 
course remarkably fertile. 

By far the greatest portion is based upon a 
sub-soil of clay, though in many places the 
sub-soil is sand or gravel, and there are large 


The streams are often broad and nearly covered 
with vegetable growth, in some instances to 
that degree that sheets of water many rods wide 
actually burn over during the autumnal fires. 

Notwithstanding the many “ interesting ac- 
counts of burning prairies,” the fire upon a dry 
prairie in a calm time does not blaze as high as 
it would in an old stubble field. But in the 
marshes or wet prairies, it sometimes rages with 
most magnificent grandeur. 

There is one more question often asked, that 
deserves some notice; and that is, “How is 
this land ever to be fenced?” This is a ques- 
tion that deserves serious consideration. 

The settlements already made are upon the 
smaller prairies, the centre of which are not 
more than four or five miles from timber, or 
along the border of “the Grand Prairie,” taking 
care not to extend out beyond the reach of con- 
venient woodland. But there are many places 
where the groves are barely sufficient to furnish 
the land most contiguous, and vast tracts of 
prairie are to be found ten or fifteen miles from 
timber. That these tracts will for ever remain 
uncultivated, cannot for a moment be thought 
of. That timber can be planted and raised in 
abundance is certain. It is equally certain that 
they can be fenced with ditches, and perhaps 
with hedges, though the experiments that have 
as yet been made in the United States to enclose 
land with hedges have generally proved fail- 
ures. 

The most feasible plan, it seems to me, would 
be to enclose large tracts by ditching, and cul- 
tivate the land without division fences, even 
between many occupants. Such is the mode in 
many parts of Europe, and more particularly 
in China. Or this kind of land could be pro- 
fitably improved by grazing herds of cattle and 
sheep under the care of shepherds. Houses of 
a most comfortable kind can be built of clay 
without burning into brick, and the se of 
hauling lumber for roofs and inside work would 








be trifling. .The only difficulty would be fuel. 
In many parts of the West coal exists in abun- 


tracts of which the surface is of this material. . 
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dance, and where that is not to be had, the ex- 
pense of hauling wood over a smooth and 
neatly level country would not be a serious 
obstacle. It is also thought that peat will be 
found abundant. 

At present, however, there is an abundance 
of unoccupied land so convenient to timber as 
to be easily fenced in the common way, with 
Virginia or worm fence, and the oak timber of 
this region is very durable. 

I have heretofore published several articles 
of advice to western emigrants, which | have 
much reason to believe have been well received 
by the public, and I have received many earnest 
solicitations to make further remarks upon the 
same subject. But my present letter has be- 
come too long to do it now, but if my health is 
spared, I hope to have the will and ability to 
do so hereafter. 

In the mean time, permit me to say that 
although I am a new correspondent to your 
new paper, yet I hope you may so mect with 
public favor as to be able to write yourselves 
down to the public as I do now, 

Your old friend, 
SoLon Rosinson. 

Lake C. H., Ta., Dec. 10, 1841. 
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snows in March following the grain seeding; 
or if no snows occur, during the breaking 
up of the frosts in early spring, it should be 
sown while the sced can effect a lodgement in 
the open crevices of the soil. The objections 
to sowing the grass seed with the winter grain 
are that it will grow so rapidly through the 
autumn as to injure the spreading of the young 
grain before the sctting in of winter, and choke 
its full and vigorous growth in the spring and 
summer. If the grain be sown in the spring, 
barley and spring wheat are preferable; but 
oats will answer to seed with, requiring, as we 
think, a trifle more of seed than when sown 
with the other grains. If the land be stony, 
or stumpy, great care should be takcn to get it 
as smooth as possible, for the convenience of 
mowing. 

Quantity of seed per acre-—This will de- 
pend somewhat on the quality of the soil. As 
timothy (Phleum Pratense) and red clover 
(Trifolium Pratense) are the principal, and, 
I may add, the best grasses cultivated in our 
country on the uplands—the proportions may 
be varied as the soil predominates towards wet 
ordry. On moist soils, at least two-thirds to 
three-fourths of timothy should prevail—on the 
drier, the proportion of clover should be greater, 
perhaps one-half to two-thirds. From eight te 
twelve quarts of mixed seed should be sown to 





THERE is perhaps no individual item of cul-: 
tivation more important to the general farmer,| 


the acre, and if used with the spring crop, well 
harrowed, bushed, or rolled in. During the 


and none so indispensable to the stock farmer,:/first year, no heavy stock should fecd upon it, 


as the produce of the various grasses. In our: 
American husbandry, where the saving of labor: 
is a cardinal virtue in the farm, it 1s of great! 
importance to maintain permanent pastures and: 
meadows. ‘This, as we have ofitimes in our; 
experience observed, is easily and cheaply at-| 
tained. Noton all soils to be sure, for there are! 
those so sterile and loose, so dry and rigid that 
but two or three crops can be cut or fed, until 
it is necessary to plough and crop the land, to 
fit it for a new seeding of grass, and so onward 
in successive courses of cultivation. But there 
are soils, and those comprising the great mass 
of our western New York farms, which are 
tenacious of the grasses, and with proper care, 
will probably produce them in endless succes- 
sion for centuries—at least they have thus far 
since the settlement of our country. On these, 

thaps no crop is more profitable, or requires 
we time and labor. It is therefore desirable to 
perpetuate it without disturbance, and add if 
possible to its value and productiveness. 

In laying lands down to grass, the season, 
and the manner must depend on the crop which 
is to precede the grass, and the condition of the 
soil. If the seeding crop be winter wheat, or 


jas the ground will not have acquired sufficient 


compactness to resist the cutting of the young 
turf by their feet, nor should animals ever be 
permitted to poach them in spring and fall in 
soft weather. This is very injurious. During 
severe winter frosts, and snows, and in the grass 
growing seasons, farm stock may range mowing 
grounds with impunity, but at all other timcs 
they should be kept away. 

After management.—lIf the soil be a clay, or 
tenacious loam, provided it be properly treated, 
we know of no good reason why either meadows 
or pastures should ever be broken up. ‘These 
we consider the best and most natural grass 
lands to be formed. Gravelly and sandy loams 
occasionally are tenacious of grasses, and will 
ofttimes hold them with good top dressing, 
either in meadow or pasturage for centuries— 
but in dry hungry soils, they often run out, as 
the term is, in two, three, or four years, and 
demand renewal, with fresh cultivation, and the 
application of active manures. We have seen 
numerous mowing and pasture grounds in lands 
free from stone, which have never becn plough- 
ed. The first crop of oats or wheat after clear- 
ing, had been simply dragged in with grass 








tye, the grass seed should be sown on the last 
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afierwards yielding its annual and abundant 
crop of either _ or pasturage. On all soils 
where vegetable decomposition is abundant, no 
cause but the uneven condition of the surface 
owing to the decay of stumps, displacing of 
stones, &c., should demand breaking up mead- 
ows or pastures, unless for grain or root crop- 
ping; for it is considered doubtful among many 
of our best stock farmers, whether vegetable 
joams ever produce better, if so well, without 
frequent manuring, after the top soil left at their 
first clearing be disturbed; and they do in num- 
berles3 instances submit to the inconvenience of 
mowing their meadows with a very rough 
surface year after year, rather than risk the 
replacing them with a sward after being plough- 
ed and smoothed down. Undoubtedly there is 
much prejudice in this, but when intelligent 
farmers persevere for a long series of years in 
a usage sanctioned by their own experience as 
satisfactory, their opmions are entitled to con- 
sideration. 

As before observed, we consider the tenacious 
moist soils the natural land for grasses. In 
these, if properly treated, they will grow for 
centuries. A top dressing of stable manure, 
compost, ashes, gypsum, or any fertilizing 
matter, either in spring or autumn, will keep 
them in abundant fertility if in meadow; and 
if in pasturage, the droppings of the animals 
depastured, will amply recompense for the 
herbage consumed. Prorerly treated, grass 
lands will rarely become “hc or mossy; but 
should they ever become so, a thorough scari- 
fying with the harrow, a sprinkling of seed, and 
a good top dressing of manure or ashes, will 
always bring the grass into an abundant crop. 
All standing surface water should be removed 


England and Scotland, old pastures and mowing 
lands rent for twenty to twenty-five dollars the 
season per acre, when those newly laid will 
earn only half the sum; always being preferred 
tothe newly laid grounds—and their experience 
is well worth our consideration on this side the 
Atlantic. Many neadows in this country can 
be found which yield two to three tons, and 
sometimes more per acre, which have not been 
ploughed for an hundred years, with occasional 
top dressing, and sometimes with or without 
flowing them with water. In the interior, 
gypsum is annually used in great quantities b 
many of the stock and dairy farmers, upon bot 
mowing and pasture lands, at the rate of one to 
two bushels per acre, and is found a great pro- 
moter of the growth of grass. ‘The dairymen 
and graziers of New York, and the western 
counties of New England, are adopting the use 
of this valuable material with great benefit to 
their interests, and the constant improvement of 
their farms; and it is now well ascertained 
among the best of our stock farmers, that per- 
manent grass lands are not only the cheapest, 
but the best for their purposes. 

We have spoken of timothy and red clover. 
For all feeding purposes, we consider these as 
yiclding the best hay and the most productive 
for meadows. On soils that are very wet, they 
dwindle, and in some instances refuse to grow. 
Such, if practicable, should be drained; or if 
not, the red top, or foul mcadow, and coarser 
grasses should be cultivated. In pastures, the 
more kinds of valuable grasses that can be in- 
troduced the better. White clover (Trifolium 
repens) and blue grass* (Poa Compressa) are 
indigenous to most of our soils, and produce 
sweet succulent feed; but as they are neither 


by draining, and the wild grass which it pro-j|so rapid in growth, nor so easy to feed as tim- 
duces will be immediately expelled by thejjothy and red clover, the latter should predomi- 
timothy and clover, and become equally pro-|/nate where friendly to the soil. For sheep, 
ductive with the other portions of the field. If|land close feeding animals, however, perhaps no 
running water can in any instance be directed|| grasses are sweeter and more nutritious than the 
upon meadows in the spring and summerj|white clover and blue grasses. 


months, properly graduated and controlled, the 


There is also another great advantage in 


crop of grass can be greatly augmented, as it|/cultivating timothy, principally as a hay crop. 
supplies no inconsiderable portion of the food||It dries away less, or loses less weight in curing 
of grass, and in many instances meadows have||than most other grasses, and if not cut too early, 
produced for a long series of years heavy crops|lyields great quantities of seed, sometimes as 
without other applications than artificial water-||high as twenty-five or thirty bushels to the 
ings. In England, this method of treatment is||acre, and the straw makes a very tolerable hay. 
now obtaining great practice, wherever avail-||It suffers less from long standing in the field 
able, and ofientimes enormous expense is in-|lafter fit for the scythe than other grasses, and 
curred to carry streams by canals to distant||taken altogether, cattle, horses, and sheep are 


meadows. 
Old mowing and pasture lands are sweeter 
and more nutritious in their grasses than those 


fonder of it than any other hay. It should 





* Judge Buel asserts this to be the common spear 


grass of the Northern and Midd_e States; and the 


freshly laid. The grass is finer ori eiok Hon. Henry Clay pointed it out to me as’ identical 


and the produce is more steady and a 


undant.|| with’ the blue grass of Kentucky and the Western 








In some of the fine stock and cattle regions of||States. 
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never be cut until it has passed the flower, and 
the pollen begins to drop from the head, and 
then for all feeding purposes the sooner cut the 
better. Even then, much of the seed will ripen. 
Ordinary farm stock fed on this hay will thrive 
if they have enough of it, and our own cattle 
have often, when purchased late in the fall, 
gone into the stables in low condition, and come 
out in high flesh in the spring with no other 
nn than timothy and clover hay, water, and 
Salt. 

We might pursue this subject with much 
interest, in discussing the best methods of cutting 
and curing hay, feeding farm stock, &c.; but 
as it leads us into a longer essay than we in- 
tended at our commencement, we must defer it 
till another time. = 





TREES AND SHRUBS 


Considered with reference to their Importance 
in the Economy of Nature, and to Man. 


[From a forthcoming work on the “Trees of America,” by D. J. 
rowne, C. E.j 


Few objects can be more innocently pleasing 
and of more importance in the economy of na- 
ture, and to man, than the various vegetable 
productions of the earth. The large propor- 
tion which its surface bears to its herbage, and 
the immense extent of the forests in comparison 
with that of meadows, pastures, prairies, or 
plains, seem to indicate that trees and shrubs act 
an important part in the economy of our globe. 
In countries uninhabited by man, the influence 
of forests must be on the climate, on the soil, 
and on the number of wild animals, and herba- 
ceous vegetables. In civilized countries, to 
those influences must be added the relation in 
which they stand to man. 

It appears highly probable, that the greater 
part of the surface of our globe has been, at 
one time, covered with wood ; because, among 
other reasons, coal is found in nearly all coun- 
tries in both hemispheres from the equator to the 
poles ; at all events, it is certain that this has 

the case with the greater part of the tem- 
perate regions of the globe at no very distant 
period. The whole of the American Continent 
was until lately, almost entirely covered with 
trees and shrubs, and presented few naked sur- 
faces, except those of the prairies, alluvial de- 
posits on the banks of its larger rivers, and on 
the tops of the highest mountains; and what 
was so recently the condition of America must, 
we may reasonably suppose, have once, at least, 
been that of every other part of the world. 

The influence which a predominance of for- 
est must have in a country uninhabited by man 
must have extended to the animals, the herba- 


cially to those of the more ferocious tribes, for- 
ests have, in all countries, furnished shelter, and, 
in a great measure, food—birds, insects and rep- 
tiles are the more common inhabitants. Herba- 
ceous plants are, for the most part, destroyed by 
dense forests; but some kinds are encouraged 
by the thickness of the shade, and the moist 
heat which prevails among the trunks and the 
branches of the trees. But the great influence 
of forest scenery in a wild state is on the soil; 
and, in this point of view, natural forests may 
be regarded as a provision of nature for prepar- 
ing the surface of the earth for the cultivation 
of the chief productions which constitute the 
food of man,and of domestic animals. It would 
be interesting to show how the soil is furnished 
with that organized matter, so essential to the 
growth of perfect plants, by the decay of leaves, 
and, ultimately, by the decay of trunks and 
branches. ‘The waters of a country, the rivers 
and lakes, are invariably affected by the state ot 
the woods of that country. These woods, and 
their mossy beds, must, in all cases, act more or 
less as a sponge in retaining the water which 
falls on them; and water must thus be supplied 
more gradually to the rivers, in countries cove 
ered with wood, than in those which are cleared, 
and regularly drained. A striking instance, 
illustrative of the above facts, occurred in the 
valley of Aragua, inthe Republic of Venezue- 
la. Oviedo, who, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century, so often traversed this valley, 
positively affirms that New Valencia was found- 
ed in 1555, at the distance of half a league from 
the lake of Tacarigua. The same place was 
visited by Humboldt in 1800, and it was found 
that the town was situated more than three miles 
distant from its banks. In the meantime, new 
islands appeared in the lake, and the space which 
had been exposed by the retreat of the waters, 
was transformed into the most fertile fields, 
where the cultivation of indigo, sugar, cotton 
and cocoa had been carried to a great extent. 
In the year 1800, the valley of Aragua main- 
tained a population as dense as the most popu- 
lous portions of France. The cheering pros- 
perity which existed in the numerous villages, 
teeming with an industrious yeomanry. could 
not be witnessed without the greatest satisfaction. 
After a lapse of twenty-two years, this country 
was again visited, and it was remarked by the 
inhabitants for many years, that, not only the 
waters of the lake had ceased to subside, but, on 
the contrary, that they were rapidly rising. 

Within the period which had intervened, im. 
portant political transactions had occurred. 
Venezuela now no longer belonged to Spain. 
The smiling valley of Aragua had been the 


ceous vegetables, the soil, the waters, and theljarena of the most bloody contests, and war and 








To wild animals of every kind, espe- 


climate. 





death had desolated those happy scenes, and 
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greatly reduced the population. On the first 
cry of independence, a number of slaves obtain- 
ed their liberty by fighting under the standard 


_of the new republic. Its wide-spreading culti- 


vation was neglected; the forest trees, so luxu- 
riant within the tropics, had again, in a great 
measure, usurped dominion over that region, 
which its inhabitants, after a century of constant 
and painful labor, had reclaimed. During the 
growing prosperity of the valley of Aragua, 
the numerous streams which fed the lake, had 
been arrested and employed in innumerable irri- 
gations, and their beds were found dry for 
@ore than six months ina year. At the last 
epoch to which we have alluded, 1822, the 
streams being no longer so diverted, flowed 
without interruption. Thus, then, the progress 
and continuance of agricultural industry in the 
valley of Aragua, when the process of clearing 
was carried farther and farther, and when culti- 
vation in every variety was advancing, the level 
of the water gradually subsided. More lately, 
on the contrary, during a period of misfortune, 
when the clearing was no longer continued, 
and the cultivated lands have fallen back into 
their primitive wildness, the waters having 
ceased to fall, and are now very speedily assum- 
ing a rising movement. 

The same facts are corroborated by numerous 
other instances. “In laying low the forests,” 
says Humboldt, “which cover the tops and the 
flanks of the mountains, mankind, in all ch- 
mates, are, at one and the same time, entailing 
two great calamities upon succeeding genera- 
tions—a scarcity both of wood and of water.” 
The truth of this remark we find verified by 
examining the history of all the civilized coun- 
tries of the globe. The influence of forest sce- 
nery in increasing the moisture of the atmos- 
phere, and in preventing a climate from being 
so hot in summer, and so cold in winter, as it 
would otherwise be, is well understood, and need 
only be mentioned. 

The utility cf studying the influence of trees 
in an uncultivated country is, to afford useful 
hints with reference to the planting or thinning 
of them in countries which are civilized. That 
which is applicable on a grand scale, where 
forests cover many thousand acres, must operate 
more or less in the same manner where they 
extend only to a few acres; and, consequently, 
this influence must be kept in view in the for- 
mation of plantations both useful and orna- 
mental.. If forests, in their primitive state, sup- 
ply food to birds and insects, or afford shelter 
to larger animals or reptiles, in a civilized coun- 
try birds and insects, larger animals and reptiles, 
may be expected to abound more or less wher- 
ever there are trees and shrubs to supply them 





with food and shelter. Hence the advantage of 


knowing what trees and shrubs are obnoxious 
to particular insects, and what inseets attack 
trees and shrubs generally. The total destruc- 
tion of herbaceous plants in dense forests ena- 
bles us to know, that, where we wish the grass 
or other herbage under trees to thrive, we must 
plant or leave the trees thinly; and the influ- 
ence from the decay of leaves, branches, and 
trees, in adding to the soil teaches us how bar- 
ren soil may be improved by trees; and this 
natural effect has been imitated by trenching 
down entire plantations of Scotch pine, grown 
on extremely poor soils, in some parts of Scot: 
land. Undrained woods are known to retain 
the water which falls on them much longer 
than open groves or plains; and, as increased 
exhalation and evaporation must be going on 
from such woods during the period of retention, 
an increased moisture must be thus produced in 
the atmosphere, and the circumstance may de- 
mand consideration mn pianting extensive shrub- 
beries near dweliings; and, more especially, in 
:planting such as are intended, by frequent dig- 
iging, always to present a surface of naked loose 
soil. The influence of trees in modifymg both 
ithe temperature and moisture of the atmosphere 
m civilized countries and in artificial scenery, is 
‘generally known; and this knowledge should 
not be fost s:ght of in the disposition of trees 
‘and shrubs about houses, more especially in low 
‘situations. There is great reason to believe that 
‘many residences in this country and particularly 
‘in England, naturaily healthy, are rendered un- 
‘healthy by the superabundance of trees and 
shrubbery, and by the quantity of loosened earth 
in their immediate vicinities. The insects which 
loften infest the rooms of our houses, are also 
lvery much increased by the proximity of wood. 

From trees and shrubs in a wild state we can 
only truly learn their primitive natures; be- 
cause plants, like animals, begin to change their 
habits as soon as they are taken into cultivation. 
The fact that this change takes place ought to 
be borne in mind, when we wish to improve a 
tree by placing it in a different soil or situation 
from that in which it is found in its natural state. 
There are certain soils and situations, however, 
in which plants are found in a wild state, that 
can hardly be improved by art; these are peat 
bogs or swamps, such as are found in many 
parts of our country, and Alpine situations. 

So various and so important are the uses of 
trees and shrubs to man that to say much on the 
subject here would go beyond our circumscribed 
limits. In spring, when they put forth their 
young buds ; in summer, when they exhibittheir 
fully-expanded leaves ; inautumn, when robes of 
every variety of hue are hung upon their branch- 
es; in winter, when the glory of summer is 
trodden under foot, presenting around a scene of 
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apparent desolation, he beholds them, on <l oc- 
casions, as affording the means of enjoying the 
most varied pleasures. Their great utility in 
many arts, “ll their absolute necessity to animal 
life must contribute to give him a reverential 
feeling for his Maker, who has created all these 
things for the comfort and happiness of the ani- 
mal world, more especially for us mortals. 
Look at the beauty and variety of their growth! 
What cradles, arches, avenues, pyramids of ver- 
dure, loaded with fruit, presenting the most en- 
chanting habitations. What happy nations live 
under these peaceful coverts!' What delicious 
banquets are here prepared! Nothing of them 
is lost—man_ feeds upon the fruits, quadrupeds 
eat the tender leaves, birds the seeds, and other 
animals the roots and the rinds, and, lastly, the 
insects devour the offal. Every part is of use 
to some animal—all nature teems with living 
matters through its ever-varied and innumerable 
productions. 


Indian Corn for Soiling. 


Should we ever have reconrse to the soiling system 
in America, we are confident that we shall find Indian 
Com, far superior for this purpose to any of the Eu- 
ropean grasses so highly lauded. Jf with Lucerne, the 
different kinds of clovers and Italian Ryegrasses, they 
get in England, six to eight tons of green food per acre 
they think it an abundant crop; but from an _ experi- 
ment lately conducted by the Honorable Mr. Ells- 
worth at Washington city over one hundred tons corn 
fodder have been produced. Judging from a reason- 
able calculation, and from one cutting alone, we 
believe that on our medium qualities of corn land, 
twenty to thirty tons might generally be depended 
upon. 

The experiment below as detailed by Mr. Carpen- 
ter, shows a great product, but as he took no pains to 
ascertain the quantity, he is desirous of being within 
bounds, in estimating the yield ‘The best time to 
commence feeding, is very properly noticed, and im- 
portant in practice, otherwise the stock scour, and it 
does them more harm than good. In order to keep up 
feed for soiling through July, August, and September, 
it will be necessary to sow at different times, from the 
first commencement ef the season till July. We 
should think this a system worthy of adoption in the 
more southern latitudes, where during the summer 
and fall, pastures are liable to excessive droughts, 
whcih scorch up all the grass, and cause much suffering 
tostock, from the want of green food. Care should be 
taken when sown late to soak the corn and sow im- 
mediately after a shower; and if sufticiently thick, it 
will ina short time after itis up, shade the ground 
sufficiently to'prevent the otherwise injurious effect 
of the sun. 

Another important thing to be noticed in this crop 
is, the large ears it produced, notwithstanding its thick 
planting ; but we are of opinion that this could not 
generally be depended on. It was probably the very 
favourable season that insured the growth of these ; 
it will be seen that Mr. Carpenters subsequent failures 
go to corroborate our opinion. 


Dear Sir: Sowing corn broad cast, I have 
some experience with for soiling, and my first 


four inches deep with cow manure, which is 
very compact, and therefore the most suitable for 
this kind of soil. I ploughed deep cross plough- 
ed and harrowed until well pulverised, ana 
sowed the corn broad cast the 4th of July. In 
a few days it was up, and so very thick that I 
was fearful it would not amount to half a crop, 
but the season happened to just suit it. About 
the 10th of August, I commenced feeding, but 
the cattle did not relish it, and I soon found it 
was not sufficiently matured, it being at this age 
watery and liable to scour them. I then left it - 
till about the 25th of August, when it began to 
top and tussle, the saccharine matter had by this 
time more fully matured, when the cattle eat it 
greedily. 

By the Ist of September, the most forward 
stalks were in roasting ears, and I found that 
my cows, not only increased in the quantity of 
their milk, but the quality also was much zm- 
proved, and although they were grazing on blue 
grass pasture, they eat every particle of the green 
corn, which continued to grow very luxuriantly, 
the stalks rising from ten to fifteen feet high, the 
size of those on our rich bottom lands, and so 
thick a dog could not run through them, I have 
repeatedly tried to walk into the corn, but it 
was as impenetrable asa cane brake. It may 
appear like exaggeration, but almost every stal 
had one ear and some two, they were not mere 
nubbins, but ears eight or ten inches long. 

I have always regreted I had not made an 
accurate calculation of the amount of bulk it 
yielded, but I supposed I should have no dif- 
ficulty in raising just as good a crop every year, 
but I never succeeded so well, although I have 
repeatediy tried. The drought, a heavy wind, 
or something would turn up to shorten my 
calculations, yct the after crops yielded more 
food than anything else I ever tried; and it is 
acrop well worth the trouble and expense. 1 
presume at my first trial, that I cut at least 
sixty tons from the acre of green food. 

To ensure a good crop my plan would be 
this. Take a rich piece af loam sow it in 
wheat in the fall, soil it off in the spring; and as 
soon as the crop was done, manure it highly and 
then sow the corn. I have found wheat and 
corn to be the most valuable green crops for 
soiling and [ have tried oats, rye, clover, 
and millet. A small pxtch of wheat and corn 
will pay every farmer well for soiling; rye is 
good, but I much prefer the wheat, unless it is 
to stand over the summer, rye then is the best, 
as it produces a crop of grain after spring 
feeding, and again sows itself if wanted for the 
next spring pasture, which wheat will not usually 
do. Respectfully yours, 

Ezra CARPENTER. 








effort was the most successful. I prepared one 
acre of ground, a sandy loam, manured about 


A. B. Aten, Esq., 
Cincinnati, 17th Jantary, 1842. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is well known in this vicinity, during 
the existence of our former Agricultural Society, 
as well as that of the “ State Board of Agricul- 
ture,” that in the summer of 1824 the late 
Hon. S. Van Renssellaer, imported from Eng- 
land, through the agency of Jonn S. Skinner, 
Esquire, editor of the “ American Farmer,” one 
bull and two heifers of the “ Improved Durham 
Short Horned” breed of cattle, being the first I 
believe of that valuable race introduced here. 

The enterprize of men of wealth, stimulated 
by a zeal for improvememt, which our agricul- 
tural associations have called forth, has done 
much to improve our farm stock, by the intro- 
duction of the choicest breeds of animals to be 
foun! in Europe. 

With a commendable liberality, Mr. Van 
Renssellaer not only offeredthe use of his bull, 
gratis, to the farmers, but made presents of all 
his bull calves to such persons, as he presumed 
would be the means of doing the greatest good 
in diffusing the blood throughout the country. 
From this it would be naturally supposed that 
all the farmers in the immediate neighborhood 
would avail themselves of the privilege offered 
them. But such was not the case, and the bull 
‘was suffered to stand from year to year, at the 
farm, unnoticed and almost unknown, until about 
the year 1830. Whether this arose from the fact 
of his offering the use of his bull gratis, or from 
what other cause [am unable to say; but it is 
no less wonderful than true, as soon as a charge 
was made for his service, his value, all at once, 
seemed to be appreciated, and cows were sent 
from various directions. 














manager, took the possession of the farm. It 
is due to Mr Bennett to say, that through his 
attention and exertion, the stock soon rose into 
notice, and attracted the attention of those spiri- 
ted farmers that have sprung up in every section 
of our country, and large drafts were made from 
his yaid and at remunerating prices. 

So many individuals of their stock, and de- 
scendents from them are dispersed all over the 
country that a history of the originals, seems 
to be called for, and for that reason, I have 
attempted to throw together such information in 
regard to them as I possess. 

Washington whose portrait adorns the head 
of this article, was in color a dark red, with 
white or roan spots interspersed over him, bred 
by Mr. Champion, of Blythe, England. In a 
letter accompanying him, Mr. Champion says, 
“ The Bull, I have sent is very superior; he 
was three years old March 25th, 1824. He was 
got by a son of Blythe Comet; (who obtained 
the first prize of twenty guineas, for the best 
bull shown at the Lancaster agricultural meet- 
ing in 1821;) hisdam by Blythe Comet, (and 
a great milker) his gran-dam by Prince; great 
gran-dam Neswick; from all the last three bulls 
I have bred many superior and valuable animals. 
|{ do not hesitate to say that he possesses more 
valuable points, substance, and desirable quality 
of flesh, than any bull I ever saw with as light 
bone and offal; and I feel great pleasure that 
I have such an animal to send to America.’’ 
Never did words prove more true than did the 
above as regards Washington, as his stock will 
testify. One thing however, is welt worthy of 
remark; all the calves got by Washington, 
after he was ten years old were superior to 





About this period, Mr Bennett, the present 








those got before that period ; thus refuting the 
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.oocommon and popular opinion, that bulls are 
not good for stock, after they are three or four 
yearsold. Although I neversaw him in high con- 
dition, still, he always discovered great stamina, 
much vigor, spirit, and strong constitution. He 
lived toa good old age, and died in 1839 when 18 
years old. 

On his arrival in this country Mr. Van Rens- 
sellaer changed his name and called him Cham- 
pion, after his breeder, as he had too great a 
respect for our worthy and adored countryman 
to possess an animal bearing so venerable a 
name ; therefore he always went by the name of 
“ Champion ” until 1830, when it was suggested 
to call him by his proper name, Washington, 
as recorded in the “ Herd Book. ” 

Several spirited individuals at that early peri- 
od, who had devoted some affention to the im- 
provement of stock, and amongst others, Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, then of Duanesburgh, in an 
adjoining county, sent a cow to him. I cannot 
resist the desire to insert here an extract from 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s letter to Mr. Van Rens- 
:ellaer, in 1825, on the subject of his calves. 

“Sir—having now had an opportunity of exam- 
ining some of the calves got by that magnificent 
bull Champion, (Washington,) imported by you 
in the summer of 1824, I sit down with much 
pleasure to communicate to you, as you have 
desired, my opinion of the relative value of the 
improved short horned stock, with the other 
breeds of cattle known to us here. 

So many individuals of that breed have 
within the last ten years been brought from 
England into this and into some of the neighbor- 
ing States, and their descendants are now so wide- 
ly spread, that opportunities for observation and 
comparison are becoming very abundant in the 
vicinity of the coast; and even offer themselves, 
although partially as yet, in the interior. 

I have upon different occasions availed 
myself of the increased facilities for observations 
of this nature; and with the aid of my personal 
experience in this and other breeds of English 
as well as of our own native cattle, do not hesi- 
tate to say, that I have seen many individuals 
of the pure blood of the improved short horns, 
which have descended from imported stock and 
their progeny in no manner degenerated from 
the fine animals they sprung from; and their 
mixed progeny, got by short horned bulls upon 
the finest American cows, as far as they have 
fallen under my observation, and they have been 
taken proper care of, surpass any of the native 
or mixed breeds [I have yet seen in the United 
States. I am aware that warm controversies 


have arisen on thissubject amongst us, which was|/( 


the case in England for a while. The owners 
of the stately short horns have been accused, in 


‘into notice; and the Herefords and Devons, to 
‘say nothing of others, have taken the field against 
ithem. Public opinion, however, on the other 
‘side of the Atlantic, as far as [ am acquainted 
with it, appears to be decidedly in favor of the 
short horns. Every year seems to bring them 
an accession of patrons, and to strengthen the 
opinion that it is a breed which renders the most 
money in the shortest period of time. 

When youapprised me of the arrival of your 
fine bull Champion, (Washington) last summer, 
I availed myself immediately of your kind offer, 
and sent one of my short horned cows to him. 
She brought a bull calf on the 5th of May last. 
He has been raised from the pail, from his 
mothers milk. We have raised six other bull 
calves of different breeds, who have sucked 
from their birth, being requested they should do 
so by those who gave orders for them; and at 
this moment he is worth nearly twice as much 
to the butcher as any of them. He resembles 
‘his sire in most of his points, and is the best 
calf we have ever had. | 

Another instance is worthy of record. A 
farmer, by the name of Hollis, who emigrated 
from England and settled in the county of Otsego, 
90 miles from Albany, drove his cow that dis- 
tance to go to Washington. Mr. Van Renssei- 
ilaer was so tauch pleased with his spirit, for 
the improvement of his stock, that he not only 
tendered him the use of his bull but actuall 
boarded him while he was obliged to stay with 
his cow. 

I have said at the commencement of this arti- 
cle that there were two heifers imported with 
Washington, one of them is described in Mr. 
Champion’s letter refered to before, as follows 
“ The dark red and white heifer, I have named 
Conquest. She was got by Conqueror, (a son 
of Warrior,) sold last year by me for 100 
guineas; her dam Coats’ Tulip is by Blythe 
Comet; grand dam by Driffield; great grand 
dam young Hart, by Haughton; great great 
grand dam by a bull of Mr. Cornforth of Ban- 
ferth, near Darlington. Conquest you will find 
a most elegant heifer, remarkable high formed 
shoulders, and promising to grow to a large 
size and descended from an excellent milking 
sort. ” 

This heifer slipped her calf on ship board 
and never after would breed; was fattened and 
slaughtered, she was said to be much the finest 
animal of the two. 

The other was a roan heifer, named Pansey, 
“she was got by Blaize; (a son of Blythe 
Comet;) her dam Primrose by Marson’s Charles, 
for the use of which bull for two years, the late 
Mr. Mellish and myself paid 450 guineas; grand 
dam by Blythe Comet; great grand dam by 








both countries of pressing their favorite stock 





Prince; great great grand dam by Mr. George 
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Coats’ Patriot, which bull he sold into Lincoln- 
shire for 500 guineas; she is a very neat heifer, 
her bone and offal very light. Primrose, her 
dam, is a most magnificent cow; and she is the 
dam of the bull I sold to Mr. Singleton. ” 

Pansey produced a bull calf in December, 
after she was imported, who was got by Aid de 
camp, and was called Young Champion, and 
was taken a few years since by Henry Van 
Renssellaer, to his estate in St Lawrence County, 
near Ogdensburgh. So we may say, from 
Washington and Pansey, all the stock com- 
noonly called and known as the “Patroon Stock,” 
have originated, as I am not aware of any calves 
having been reared from “ Young Champion. ” 
Pansey died two or three years since, at a ripe 
old age. 

This stock has always been noted for great 
thrift—taking on flesh very readily—fair milkers. 
and Mr. Bennett says, are out of fine deep 


mnilkers. 
C.N. Bement. 
Three Hills Farm, March 1842. 





English Farming Stock. 


London January, 8th 1842. 

Messrs Eprtors 

One of the most interesting places to me is 
the Smithfield cattle market. The field is in 
the very heart of the city, and filled with small 
pens for sheep and hogs or with low posts and 
rails to fasten cattle to, as they are all tied up 
as soon as they get into the field. One sees 
here every variety of stock which the kingdom 
can produce, and no bad samples of the quality 
of the different breeds. I doubt whether you 
could find a place any where else, that would 
enable you to compare side by side, the various 
breeds, and grades of British stock. I have 
been at the market two days. Each day there 
was upwards of 16,000 sheep, and about 2,500 
head of cattle. I have seen much the same 
disparity in the proportion of cattle and 
sheep in most of the other large markets. 
Mutton is the most profitable meat the farmer 
can raise, as it gives a quicker return for his 
capital, and at a better profit, than any other 
stock he can keep. The consumption of mutton 
1s enormous. ‘The first consideration of the 
farmer is to get that kind of sheep that will give 
the most meat in the shortest time. Wool is no 
consideration, or at least only a secondary one, 
as all their fine wool is imported. Hence 
professed breeders have aimed in all their im- 
provements, to get a large carcass and early 
maturity. ; 

The best mutton is the small black faced 
Scotch, the Welsh, and the natural South 


South Down is not a very large sheep. The 
improved South Down I think must be the 
result of a cross between the South Down and 
the large long-wooled sheep.* When herbage 
is scarce, a8 in mountainous, and sterile regions, 
these kinds of sheep may prove profitable; [ am 
however, decidedly in favor of our own im- 
proved fine wooled sheep. The same necessity 
does not exist with us, as here, to raise sheep 
for their carcass only, and it is of no conse- 
quence whether the sheep mature at three, four, 
or five years. Wool with us, must be the first 
consideration. Though I am satisfied that we 
can have not only good wool but good carcass 
also. At any rate it is of the very first impor- 
tance to us as a nation, that we raise our own 
wool, both fine and coarse. The only way that 
coarse-wooled sheep can be made profitable with 
us, is for the small farmer, who keeps from 20 to 
50 or 60 sheep. By taking good care of his 
ewes, providing them with plenty of roots, and 
good warm shelter, he might manage to have 
his lambs drop early in winter, perhaps in Janu- 
ary. By that means they would come into the 
market early in the season and thus command a 
very high price. Ishould only use the long- 
wooled and large sheep, when early maturity, 
and large size are the two great requisites. Of 
the long-wooled kinds, I prefer the Cotswold to 
all others. By far the largest number of the 
sheep in the market were of the long-wooled 
breed, being grades from crosses with the Cote- 
wold and Liecester. 

They have almost as great a variety of hogs 
here as we have at home.. I have seen some 
hundreds, indeed thousands in Ireland, and the 
Provincial markets, but a small number of them 
were pure Berkshires. The Irish Grazier isa 
very good hog, when it had been crossed with 
the Berkshire it was a very fine animal prefer- 
able to the full blood of either. I think from 
all I have seen, that the Berkshires are not large 
enough for our use, as I have rarely seen them 
keep up to the size of those I have seen in the 
breeders pen. For the purpose of crossing 
with the common hog I consider the Berkshires 
invaluable. They do not generally make their 
pork as fat as isthe custom with us. In Ireland 
in particular the hogs brought to market were 
generally what we should call light pork, 
although Pat feeds his pig better than he does 
his family. 

Of their horses, I have seen but two kinds 
that I think would be at all useful to us. The 
coach horse which is seen in most perfection in 
Yorkshire, is a fine animal, and a judicious 





*We believe the majority of British authority on this 
subject deny any admixture of a foriegn cross on the 
original South Down, in the splendid examples afford- 





Down; I say natural, for in its natural state the 





ed of that breed at the presentday. Eds. 
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selection I have no doubt would improve our 
breed. I have seen some very fine specimens 
of the cart horse and if properly crossed with 
our lighter mares, the result would be a very 
useful animal by giving them more size, and 
bottom. I have seen some very fine animals 
the result of a cross with the large Pennsylva- 
nia horse, and the common mare. I do not sce 
why a cross with the English cart horse 
which is not so bulky as the Dutch horse, would 
not produce quite as desirable a breed. The 
experiment merely is worthy of a trial. It 
sems to me if our New England farmers would 
turn their attention to breeding horses — 
might produce a very hardy valuable animal. 
Let them but get the right kind, and my word 
for it, a New England horse would always 
command the highest price in the market. 

Of the improved methods of cultvation I have 
not now time to speak, but may perhaps at 
another day if I have not already occupied too 


much space in your paper. 
Sincerely yours, T. C. Purxrs. 


Agriculture in Wisconsin. 


We here introduce a capital letter from George 
Reed Esquire of Milwaukie Wisconsin; and al- 
though we cannot comply with his particular request, 
to give him a written communication, we shall send 
him our paper, which we hope will do the society, 
of which he is an efficient organ, some benefit. In 
the progress of our publication he will find his queries 
particulary answered. 


Milwaukie 14th February 1842. 

Dear Sir.—Knowing that you feel a livel 
interest in any measure that tends to the «i 
vancement of agriculture, and the promotion of 
the interests of the cultivators of the soil in this 
western country, as well as in your own state; 
it gives me much pleasure to mform you that 
we have recently organized a “ Territorial 
Agricultural Society,” the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of which [ herewith send you. 

I view this as one of the most important steps 
that could be taken to improve the condition, 
and promote the happiness of those who are 
engaged in the various pursuits of agriculture, 
and I believe that it will be regarded by those 
who shall succeed us in this delightful occupa- 
tion, as one of the brightest eras in the history 
of Wisconsin. 

Why cannot this society do as much for 
Wisconsin as similar societies have done for 
New England and the Empire State? There 
agiculture as a science, and as an art, has been 
carried to great perfection; and is not their 
eminence in this respect attributable in a great 
degree to these societies ? 

To them—the East—we must look for ex- 


learn the results of their experience for many 
years past; and if we but profit by that expe- 
Tience, our progress in agricultural improve- 
ments will be two fold more rapid than theirs 
has been. 

The object of this letter is to solicit com- 
munications from you upon the subject of agrti- 
culture, with which you are known to be famil- 
iar in all its various branches. I believe 
however that your attention has been more 
particularly directed tothe improvement of 
stock—cattle and hogs. I notice that you have 
recently retured from England, bringing with 
you some of the fincst animals that could be 
selected in that country. 

You will allow me to direct your notice to 
the subject of our resolution, opal by our 
Society, “that essays be solicited on the various 
breeds of swine and those best adapted to the 
country, and the best mode of raising and _fat- 
tening the same.” This is a subject in which 
our farmers feel a deep interest, as pork is be- 
coming one of the staple productions of this 
country. Little has yet been done to improve 
our breeds of swime ; the Berkshire and L.ecis- 
tershire have been introduced, it being the 
practice here to let our hogs run at large, the 
Hoosier seems determined to root out all 
other breeds. Three years ago, when this 
country was very sparsly populated, and 2olves 
plenty, the Hoosier was the best breed that 
could be obtained; They are good fighters 
and could usually defend themselves when 
attacked by the wolves; if however likely to 
to be overcome by a superior force, they would 
take to their Jong legs and being blessed with 
good speed and bottom, always got safe home; 
now we do not seek for such qualities, as they 
are no longer indispensable. Our circumstan- 
ces are such that we cannot keep our hogs 
penned the year round, and bestow upon them 
that attention your farmers do; but we let them 
run out till late in the fall to grow on shucks 
until we find it convenient to shut them up for 
fattening. 

From your knowledge of the different breeds 
of hogs and from what I have said of the treat- 
ment we bestow upon them, what breed would 
you recommend as the best to be introduced 
here ? Have you any on hand, and what would 
be the cost per pair ?* 

You brought out with you some fine sheep, 
how do you think the breed would do upon our 





*The Berkshires, by all means. They are all 
in all, the best hog with which we are acquainted 
for general use. Crossed on to the wild Wisconsin 
brute, they will make quite a tolerable animal. But 
it would be still better to breed them in their purity. 

The price is from twenty to forty dollars a pair, 
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prairics? Have youany for sale and what is 
the price per pair ? f 
Respectfully your Obedient Servant, 
GrorcE ReEep, 
Corresponding Secratary T. A. 8. 
A. B. Auten, Esa, 
Buffalo, Evie Co. 





The true interests of our Country. 


The following communication is from a venerable 
lady of oyr acquaintance, the widow of a gallant 
revolutionary officer; and who, added to her other 
avocations has been yuite a farmer in her day. Learn- 
ing that we were about to establish an agricultural 
paper, she bade us God’s speed, and has kindly con- 
tributed her mite of instruction. We gladly introduce 
it to our readers as a specimen of her zeal for this 
delightful pursuit, and as a confirmation of Gray’s 
beautiful sentiment that, “ E’en in our ashes live our 
wonted fires.” 


GENTLEMEN,—Having once been a farmer and 
always a patriot, it gives me pleasure to learn 
that there are some among us who feel disposed 
to promote the true intesest of their country, 
by drawing the attention, of some of our nu- 
merous Sea from their visionary plans 
of speculation, to the more sure and happy em- 
ployment of agriculture. 

It seems a little suprising, that, while almost 
every art and science have found their way into 
a newspaper, the farming interest has been so 
long neglected, especially as it is by experience 
alone that any considerable improvement can 
be made in perfecting that pleasing and _profit- 
able employment; and in no way can an inter- 
change of views, and knowledge gained b 
experience, be so properly and easily communi- 
cated as in an agricultural newspaper. 

In contemplating the subject, I find it difficult 
to confine myself to any one object, when so 
vast a field lies open before me; the pecultar 
location of our country, evidently indicates, that 
Providence designed that we should be a 
distinct and independent Nation; seperate as 
we are from the other parts of the world by 
vast bodies of water. Blessed with a varied 
and fertile soil, lying under every degree of 
latitude, favorable to the culture of every pro- 
duction necessary to the supply of our 
luxuries as well as necessities, with various and 
exhaustless mineral productions of the earth 
from the necessary articles of Coal and Iron, to 
the precious metals, including all the varieties 
discovered in the Eastern World, nothing ap- 
pears wanting to us to carry out the design of 





+The Southiown sheep brought out from England 
by one of the editors were to fill a special order. 
When the cultivated grasses are introdeced into the 
prairies we have no doubt these sheep will thrive 
upon them. Their value depends much on their 


Providence, but a proper application and direc- 
tion to the labors of a numerous and increasing 
population, who are naturally ambitious, indus- 
trious and inventive, with spirits honest and free. 
For these results, Providence appears to have 
been preparing them, the last sre or thirty 
years, in various ways, especially by the impulse 
given to their inventive faculties, calculated to 
hasten the improvement of the vast field before 
them. 

Among the many improvements made in ma- 
chinery for every kind of manufactures that forthe 
use of the farmer, is but little inferior; and it 
appears to have changed the charactcr of the 
occupation, making the business rather a profit- 
able amusement than a laborious task.* 

In view of those multiplicd blessings, my 
mind involuntarily turns back to the time when 
the little band of Pilgrims left their native land, 
and like father Abraham, “not knowing whither 
they went,” but guided by that unerring Hand 
which never moves without design; landed 
on the shores of America, where imagination 
paints them, as receiving the commands given 
to our first Parents—*“go multiply, replenish 
the Earth, and subdueit.” They did accor- 
dingly, and as long as the command was ad- 


people. But “longing for the flesh pots of 
Egypt,” they sought intercourse with other 
nstions—excited the jealousy of their old op- 
pressors, whose exertions drove them to resist- 
ance, which to the eye of reason appeared mad- 
ness; but to the eye of Faith, “all things are 
possible,” they trusted in’ the promises and 
succeeded ; so that the deed of gift to the parents, 
- confirmed by will to their children, evident- 
ly with the design of making them a distinct 
and independent Nation. But disregarding the 
intimation, they were left to themselves; or to 
use the Scripture language, “they were left to 
their own delusions. ” and hastening to be rich, 
they ran into vain speculations. until they 
brought their country into a state of bankruptcy, 
both in a pecuniary and moral point cf view. 

“ But as the wrath of man shall praise him,” 
may not this folly, be made the means'of turn- 
ing the deluded people from the error of their 
ways, to the more rational and happy employ- 
ment of agriculture ? 

Although I have wandered far from the point 
where I started, I have not forgotten the Agvi- 
cultural Newspaper, or the pleasure I have 





* We must assure our venerable friend, that the 

wheels of farming are not to be set in motion by 

“raising the gate, or letting on the steam” quite yet. 

Though the improvements in various matters, hav: 

largely facilitated the farmer’s operations, and added 

much to his — when judiciously applied, the 
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quality. Twenty five to one hundred dollars, per 
head, is the price generally asked in America. 
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hered to, they were a prosperous and happy. 
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New York Cattle Market. 








taken in looking over the leaves of other sim- 
ilar papers, although at too late a period to 
profit by them. Having been a practical farm- 
er, I felt much interest in the improvements 
now making, and although I practised pretty 
much on theold plan, I thought it a delightful 
employment, and one which made good com- 
pensation for my labor, even when every kind 
of produce was much cheaper than now; and 
every thing done by hand, instead of the ma- 
chinery now in use. Notwithstanding I labor. 
ed under some disadvantage, I made some im- 
provements ; I was the first to introduce Plaster 
of Paris in the town where I lived, and the 
effect it produced on a sandy soil astouished all 
who saw it. I was the first to dismiss the long 
eared hogs; I raised the best calves, and had 
the best cows by selecting the short-legged and 
broad-hipped for milk; and having some 
knowlesge of chemistry, I made an improve- 
ment in churning, so that I got good yellow 
butter in the hottest weather ; aud having a few 
mulberry trees in my garden, I raised for ex- 
periment a few hundred silkworms, although I 
had never seen one, and made a very great im- 
provement in the manner of winding their 
cocoons; also some on raising bees, all of 
which it will give me pleasure to communicate 
in the proper season. * 
In short, if I can do anything to promote the 
legitimate design of Providence, I should feel 
that I was fulfilling an essential duty to my 
country. 
Your Friend, OcroGENnaRIa. 
Black Rock 10th March 1842. 


Franklin House, New York, 
March 14, 1842. 





Dear Sir, 

I was induced to go to the “Bull’s 
head” this morning, and examine the Beef 
Cattle, after a close “handling” of those in the 
Smithfield market, for the purpose of compar- 
ing the two markets, but I found it a harder 
task than I expected. It is tmposszble to des- 
cribe the difference, unless to those who have 
some knowledge of each. I would have given 
much to have had the whole of them transport- 
ed into England just as they appeared, and the 
best graziers in the midst of them. 


* We can assure our friend, we shall receive most 
cordially all the communications she may favor us 
with for the public. Though her early improvements 
are cere A embraced in those of modern times, yet 
the spirit that induced these efforts and the perseve- 
rance that crowned them, are what we especially 
desire to inculcate upon our readers. Itisa habit of 
close and careful observation, and the application of, 
whatever is suggested by their own minds together 
with what they may find in agricultural papers suited 
totheir own wants, that makes the wide difference 





I will venture to say, there were not more 
than eight of the whithe number that would 
have sold at any price, and those I found obtain- 
ed fifty per cent over the others, The whole ef 
them Leste like working oxen just ready for 
the grazier, but the moment his hand had gone 
through them, he would have been off to ano- 
ther fair; the quality would not do for profit. 
Mr. Townsend, of New Haven, sold to Mr. 
Montgomery, a yoke of oxen for $600, for 
which he deserves much credit; the beef sold 
from eighteen to twenty five cents per Ib. 

I could say much on this subject but the 
farmers would think me exagerating for my 
own interest, were I to state “positive facts.” 


Yours truly, 
Wn. Hy. Sournam. 
R. L. Atren, Esea., 


36 Park Row. 


We admit with pleasure the remarks of our corres- 
pondent above, on the important subject of our cattle 
market. We too, took a stroll over “the Bull’s head” 
premises, recently, and must acknowledge our. cha- 
grin at the exhibition we there witnessed, of ‘what 
should be ‘fat cattle.” We speak within bounds when 
we say, there was not one animal in twenty properly 
fitted for the shambles. Nor were they better suited 
to the stali than to the butcher. Many of them are not 
only, not fit for beef, but incapable under any circum- 
stances of being made into beef of a desirable kind ; 
their unfitness for this important object, consisting 
in a radical deficiency of form and constitution, which 
totally incapacitates them from feeding with any profit 
to the grazier, or acceptance to the consumer. The 
rearing of such cattle is a sad loss toour farmers, and 
we would sel aid them in avoiding it. And we 
here make them a fair offer. If they will attentively 
read what we may have to say on the subject of cattle 
within the coming five years, and carefully practice on 
our suggestions, we will ensure them at the end of 
that time, with but comparatively a moderate expense, 
a race of animals that shall return their owners, twice 
the amount of money for the food and attention be- 
stowed, they now receive for their mongrel herds. We 
saw cattle there of the improved races, that com- 
manded readily ten cents per lb., while many of the 
others were well sold at from five to six cents, and the 
best beef was made at the least expense, pound for 
pound.* The farmer, therefore, who raises the best 
Cattle, receives more than twice as much as the own- 
er of the inferior ones, for what costs him the same. 
Nor is this a difference made to suit the whim or fancy 
of the purchaser. The butcher makes more money 
out of the best, and the consumer who buys of him, 
gets more value for the price paid than if he bought 
the inferior quality. ‘There is an actual, and in the 
aggregate, a vastloss to the country in rearing these 
uncouth brutes, and we hope the light, that is now 
penetrating the country in every direction, from our 
Agricultural papers, will ere long effect a change that 
will add materially to the profit of ourstock raisers. 
We have not room to add more at this time, but shall 
hereafter as occasion offers, comment fully on this 
subject. 


* We dont mean to be undesstood as saying that thoroughly 
stall fed beef is as cheaply made as grazing or imperfectly grain 
fed animals are, but that owing to the superior fattening proper. 
ties of the improved animals we saw, they were made at no 
greater expense than the peorer bullocks, taking the egate 
ontlay of rearing from the calf, as in any stage of their exist- 








between the good and indifferent Farmer. : 





ence, there was a saving in the former over the latter. 
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Amerienn Institute Premium Reports. 


We subjoin some extracts from the manuscript re- 
ports of the American Institute of this city, on the 
exhibitions of products of American art, from state- 
ments offered at their Annual Fair, October, 1841. 


Sirx. “It is a subject of regret that among 
the large number of silk growers who are now 
producing the raw material in considerable 
quantities, the competitors should be so few in 
number. They however, take great pleasure 
in stating that some very handsome and _inter- 
esting specimens have been exhibited at the pre- 
sent fair, and indulge a hope that the number 
may be greatly increased in time to come, for 
there is no doubt but a much larger assortment 
could easily have been sent to the Fair from the 
different sections of our country where attention 
has been devoted to the producing the raw ma- 
terial and manufacturing it into sewings, hosie- 
ry, shawls, handkerchiefs, dress patterns, vest- 
ings, velvets, &c. &c. which your committee is 
informed is now done to considerable extent in 
the United States. The silk business seems to 
have obtained a footing here. _ It is satisfactorily 
ascertained that it can be conducted so as to af 
ford females and children, who from their situa- 
tion are incapable of performing hard labor, an 
easy, pleasant, and profitable employment. 

One of the specimens offered for exhibition 
has afforded great satisfaction. It was produ- 
ced by two ladies, who, at an actual expense of 
$100.15, have the past season produced a 
crop worth nearly $500, beside the state boun- 
ty, (50 cts. pr lb.) which, it is understood, is suf- 
ficient to pay all the expenses of production, besides 
the interest on the investment of $1000 for land, 
trees and cocoonery. Some other fine speci- 
mens were also exhibited.” 


Sirk Macune.—Dr. Thomas White, of Tennessee, 
received a premium fora silk machine of which the 
committee speak as follows. 


“It is made to execute several distinct opera- 
tions in the process of manufacture, at one and 
the same time, carrying forward the same from 
the cocoon to the well-formed threads fit for the 
loom or sewing purposes. 

Its construction is of the most simple form 
and made of cheap materials, and can be fur- 
nished at small expense to the user, by a class 
of mechanics found in great numbers in any 
part of the United States, and therefore conve- 
niently open to the acquisition of all who may 
desire it. A system of reels is made to transfer 
the silk from one stage to another, avoiding the 
trouble of spooling or throwing, as well as the 
liability to break from tanglement of threads. 
By the simultaneous action of all the several 


produced an article of thread, instead of “reeled 
raw silk,” in nearly the same time he would 
have produced the latter, had that process been 
the only one performed ; the amount of power 
to propel the whole being so small as to offer 
no objection to its use by feeble persons. 

Regarding this branch of American enter- 
prise as one of the highest importance, your 
committee solicit for this machine the most pro- 
found attention, and recommend an award of the 
highest honor ts be bestowed upon it, and beg 
leave to add in the present state of the art for 
which this machine isa branch, your committee 
regard that class of machines which are calcu- 
lated to advance the raw material in the hands 
of the growers to the nearest stage of approach 
to completion for the consumer, best calculated 
to promote the early, profitable, and general em- 
barkation of the people of the United States in 
the culture and manufacture of silk, and sub- 
mit the following reasons as the foundation of 
their opinions,” &c. &c. 


“ The Steam Excavaror,” originally invented by 
Wm. S. Otis, for the purpose of excavating earth for 
canals, roads, &c., received the following high com- 
mendation from the intelligent committee appointed to 
report upon it. 


“Tt is calculated to do the work of 150 men. 
Allowing for stoppages, &c., one minute is suf- 
ficient to load a car containing 1 1-2 cubic yards. 
This would give 900 cubic yards per day of 10 
hours. 

The interest on the cost, wear and tear, labor 
&c., is $13 50 per day, which if we call $20 
per day, gives us the labor of 150 men for Icss 
than 14 cents per day each. The steam engine 
by which it is moved is 14 horse power, and is 
easily managed by two men. It works well in 
clay, sand, gravel, and all soils. Being placed 
upon a car, its position is easily changed, and 
advances or recedes in the manner of a loco- 
motive asthe case may require.” 

Here follows a more particular description which 
we have not room to subjoin. 


“STEPHEN YATE’s PROCESS OF MAKING 
CueeseE. In the making of cheese in the or- 
dinary way practised by the dairymen of Her- 
kimer Co., I discovered that when the milk was 
scalded, an oil would rise on the top and run off 
in the whey. I directed my dairyman not to 
scald the curd, and found I not only retained 
|the aromatic oil, but also all the cream that 
would otherwise escape in the whey, and I ke 

the cheese in press for some days, (occasionally 
turning them,) until the linen wrapper was no 
longer moist. After this they were attended to 
in the usual way, except that they were rubbed 





parts and processes, the silk reeler will have 





| with hog’s lard instead of whey butter. 
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28 Sub-soil Plough.—The Kitchen Garden. 








The cows supplying the milk had access at 
all times to good running water. The presses 
{ used were the invention of Nathan Loomis, 
late of Montgomery Co. N. Y., now at Fairfax 
(o., Va., and cost only $4 each.” 

& SINTEEN ACRES OF CaBsacss, planted on 
the farm of Lambert Wyckoff by Peter Walsh 
in Bushwick, Kings Co., produced 61,120 heads 
which sold for $2,434 77. 

‘The sod was turned over in the fall and cross 
ploughed in the spring. Fifty cart loads of 
street manure from New York city was put on 
an acre, at a cost delivered on the farm, of 40 
cents per load, and the whole cost of cultivation 
#10 per acre.” 

CuLtivatep CranpeErries were exhibited 
by S. Bates, Billingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 
grown on his own land. He states that “ low 
meadow land is best for them, prepared in the 
first instance in the same manner as for grain. 
The wild cranberry is transplanted into this in 
rows 20 inches apart. At first they require a 
slight hoeing, afterwards they spread and cover 
the field, producing crops annually thereafter 
without further culture. In this condition they 
produce much larger and finer fruit than in their 
will state, the yield being from 200 to 300 
bushels per acre, worth on an average in the 
Poston market at least one dollar per bushel. 
A damp soil, or when wet predominated, has 
a been considered necessary, but Mr. 
Bates thinks this not ‘essential to their successful 
cultivation; any soil unless when inclined to 
bake will answer. Early in the spring is the 
best time for transplanting.” 














“SELECTIONS. 





The following cut represents a sub-soil plough, con- 
taining three essentia! requisites for the small farm; 
cheapness, simplicity, andthe small power or team 
reqtured to work it, most of those introduced requiring 
six to eight horses to break up the ground. There is 
a great amount of land in this country that would be 
vastly benefited by the liberal use of such a plough. 
The intelligent correspondent of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Journal of England, Mr. Charles Gabell, in sub- 
mitting it says: 





The tool, of which I enclose a sketch, I 


! 


when required, 18 inches deep. It does not, of 
course, stir the soil so nituch as those before 
invented, having no fin, nor will it move very 
large stones; but it easily breaks the crust form- 
ed by the sole of the plough, and makes it per- 
vious tothe air and water. Having only two 
hoxses, I used it last spring after the harrow, first 
with the furrow, and then across and diagonally. 
It completely loosend the soil, and appeared 
effectually to prepare it for Belgian carrots, 
which are a good crop. I have also uscd it as 
a subturf-plough, and think it still better calcu- 
lated for that work. My crop appeared much 
increased; and I hope this season to subturf 
most of the grass-land on my little farm. Those 
farmers who have seen it think it a useful 
implement. 





We intended to have given several valuable ex- 
tracts on the cultivation of vegetables and fruit trees, 
but find our original matter will occupy nearly all the 
room in this number. We however subjoin some 
general remarks on the preparation of the soils and 
seeds for the kitchen garden, from the practice of the 
Shakers, and intend in the next number, to give a 
complete manual for the cuitivation of the particular 
plants it usually contains. 

Before commencing the work of the garden, a 
few matters essential to success should be particu- 
larly attended to. In laying outa garden of an 
oblong form, it will be generally found most con- 
venient to have the rows of vegetables run 
length-wise of the garden, so that the plow or 
cultivator may run through freely, without in- 
terruption, allowing an alley at each end for the 
horse and plow to turn round upon. The 
ground should be plowed or dug to a good 
depth, especially for long rooted plants, and be 
well icorporated with rotten manure or rich 
compost. The essential advantage of deep 
plowing is not only best calculated to give room 
for the roots to expand freely, but the crops on 
a deep plowed me will be much less liable to 
injury from the extremes of wet and dry weather. 
Every garden should have a good supply of well 
rotted manure or old compost, ready for use when 
wanted ; also a portion of soot, tobacco dust, 
ashes and lime, for the purpose of scattering 
over seed beds and hills of plants in dry wea- 
ther, to destroy insects, which often cut off the 
young plants as fast as they come up. 

The next matter of importance is, to work 
the ground and put in the seed when it is in 
proper order to receive it. A light, sandy soil 
will be benefited by working it when rather 
moist, as this will have a tendency to make it 
more compact, and better adapted to retain its 
moisture ; but if a clay soil be worked when 
too wet, it will become hard and stiff, and not 
only prevent the seeds from rising freely, but 
materially injure the plants in their subsequent 
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the seeds, will tend greatly to promote their| 
vegetation, especially when the soil is loose and, 
dry ; but when moist and heavy, if done at all,| 
it should be done very lightly. 

Ifthe ground be very dry at the time of sow- 
ing, let the seed be soaked a few hours in water 
strongly impregnated with sulphur or soot, and: 
keep the ground moist by frequent watering. 
This will have a great tendency to forward the 
vegetation and prevent the ravages of insects. 

Transplanting is generally attended with the 
best success when performed immediately after 
the ground has been newly plowed or dug; as 
it will then work light, and the moisture arising 
from newly stirred ground is highly beneficial 
to the growth of young plants. If the soil off 
the bed bedry when the plants are to be taken 
out of it, let it be watered freely, and then raise 
up the plants carefully with a trowel, or a flat 
pointed stick ; and before setting them out, dip 
the roots into a mixture of rich mould or rotten 
manure an] water, with the addition of a little 
iime or ashes, and reduced to the consistence of 
thick whitewash. This preparation is found 
highly beneficial to the young plants of cabbage, 
turnips, and others when transplanted, by pro- 
moting their growth and preventing their roots 
from being injured by destructive imsects.—In 
setting young plants, the earth should be pressed 
a little over the roots, and raised around the 
stem, sufficient to support the plant, and prevent 
it from falling or leaning aside. The ground 
should be stirred often, and kept loose and light 
by frequent hoeing through the season. 

A good garden, well supplied with useful 
vegetables, in a healthy, thriving state, kept 
neat and clean from weeds, affords a striking 
evidence that the cultivator posesses a good por- 
tion of wisdom and economy. 

_ The numerous benefits afforded to a family 
from a well cultivated garden are too little con- 
sidered by many of our country farmers, for 
their own interest and the health and prosperity 
of their families. ‘The cheap and healthy va- 
rieties which may be furnished, (much less ex- 
pensive, and far more healthy than the same 
quantity of meat without vegetables, ) the pleasing 
and healthy exercise and enjoyment attending 
their cultivation is beyond description : indeed 
the cultivation and produce of a good garden 
are the life and health of a family, upon every 
principle of rational enjoyment and temporal 
economy. 





The following Receipts were handed us by a Lady 
whose own experience fully justifies their insertion. 


eee 


Dror Caxrs—One quart of milk, large 
tea-spoon full of Saleratus dissolved in a cup 


until a thick batter. Then dip your spoon in 
milk and with it place your batter at short dis- 
tances in a buttered pan. Very delicate made 
entirely of cream, either with or without eggs. 

BuckwueEaT Cakes are less tough and not 
as liable to sour, when mixed with salt-rising 
instead of hop yeast. 

Sorr GINGERBREAD, very nice.—Four tea 
cups of flour, two cups of molasses, half-a-cup 
of butter, two cups of buttermilk, a cup of 
thick cream, three eggs, table spoonful of gin- 
ger, and the same of saleratus. Mix them all 
together with the exception of buttermilk, in 
which the saleratus must be dissolved and then 
added to the rest. It must not stand long before 
being sent to bake. 

Butter is improved by working the second 
time after the lapse of twenty four hours, when 
the salt is dissolved, and the watery particles 
can be entirely removed. 

TO PREPARE A ROUND OF FRESH BEEF FOR 
BOILING.—Put the beef in a dish of sufficient 
size, and add water enough to cover the lower 
part of the meat. Then put a quantity of salt 
on the top. In a few hours it becomes well 
seasoned, and when thoroughly boiled, makes 
a most palatable dish. 

To noi, 4 Ham.—Receipt from an old 
Housekeeper. 

Put your ham into the pot at noon the day 

before you want it for the table, and keep the 
water hot until that time, then let it boil fifteen 
minutes. 
SausaGEs, quite rich enough for an Epicure. 
Thirty lbs. of chopped meat, eight ozs. of fine 
salt, two and a half ozs. of pepper, two tea cups 
of sage, and one and a half cups of sweet mar- 
joram passed through a fine sieve. For the 
latter, thyme and summer savory can be substi- 
tuted if preferred. 

For roastinc VEeNison.—A large haunch 
will require three hours. After it is on the spit, 
rub it all over with butter, baste with flour 
and a little salt, butter a sheet of white paper, 
and lay over the fat part fastening it on with 
strings or skewers, keep it well basted, and five 
minutes before sending it to the table take off 
the paper, dust flour over it and baste it with 
butter till the fat is handsomely browned and 
covered with a good froth. 

Maenesia, if you have not French chalk, 
will effectually remove a spots from silk, 
on rubbing it in well, and after standing awhile, 
apply a piece of soft brown paper to the wrong 
side on which press a warm iron gently, an 
what grease is not absorbed by the paper, can be 
removed by washing the spot carefully with 
cold water. 











of cream; to which stir in flour very smoothly 
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30 Notices of New Works.—Review of the Market. 














NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 





L&ScTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, by 
3. F. W. Johnston, M. A. &c. Fellow of the Geological Society, 
é&c., &c., New York, Wiley and Putnam, 182. 

The volume before us contains the first eight lectures of a 
course, and completes the first division of the subject relating 
“tothe organic elements and paris of plants, the nature and 
sources of these elements, and an explanation of the mode in 
which they become converted into the snbstance of plants.” 

We hail the reprint of these valuable lectures, by an Ame- 
rican press, with sincere pleasure, affording as they do one of 
the most simple, clear, and accurate compends on the subject 
embraced by the author, that have yet been given to the public. 
it is comparatively but a short time since those very practical 
sciences, Chemistry and Geology, have been applied to the aid 


and improvement of Agriculture, ee, avy deing the | 


first great name, that gave method and utility and popularity to 
this application. Since then, others have appeared with equal 
ability and more success, from the accumulation of more ex- 
perience and further developments of principles. Among 
these, perhaps Chaptal and Liebig are the most conspicuous. 
This work however, is in advance of any thing that has yet ap- 
peared on this subject, being more plain, full, and accurate 
than any of its predecessors, and correcting many of their 
tnisapprehensions. We hope to see itin the hands of every 
farmer, and to afford them an opportunity of judging somewhat 
of its merits, we shall from time to time give such extracts from 
it, ag will be most applicable to the wants of our readers. 





A Dictionary cr ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES, con- 
taining a clear exposition of their practice, by Audrew Ure, 
M. D., F. R. S., &c., &c., &c., illustrated with 1240 engravings 
on wood. Fro:n the second London edition. New York, La 
Roy Sunderland, 138 Fulton-street, 1642. 

he above work is issued in numbers of sixty four pages 
each, with covers, embellished with well executed engravings, 
at 25 cents each. Twenty one numbers to be issued semi- 
monthly, will complete the work, the first three of which have 
been published. The paper is good and the typographical exe- 
caition unexceptionable. This work is an old and valued ac- 
quaintance, though never before, we believe, published in this 
country. It has long been considered a standard work in Eng- 
land. It is throughout practical, being based on experiments of 
the learned author, or such as have passed under his own 
observation- Though intended for the artsin their more gene- 
ral sense, it is oo in many of its definitions and details, suited 
to the wants of the Agriculturists, especially such as are dis- 
posed to investigate closely, the relations and bearings of the 
science of Agriculture in its fullest extent. Its principles, too, 
are applicable to every condition of it, one of the first articles 
being acetic acid, which is so largely abundant in vegetables, 
and constitutes the sour principle of vinegar. Artesian wells, 
beer, bread, &c. cre fully treated in these first numbers, and 
have adirect and intimate connexion with the domestic economy 
of every housekeeper. We are sure the enterpirising publisher 
will be well rewarded in this undertakt e shall expect to 
see his design carried out, in“giving to the public a volume 
devoted especially to the mechanic arts, manufactures, &c., of 
this country,”” and beg leave to suggest to him that it will add 
greatly to the value and interest of it, by interspersing it libe- 
rally with the elucidation of Agricultural principles. 





Fourts Rerort or THE ARICULTURB OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
by Henry Colman, Comr. for the Agl. survey of the state, 1841. 
eold Bay state is largely indepted to her indefatigable and 
intelligent commissioner, (and we may add the country at large,) 
for the four successive reports he has made under her authority. 
We especially like one thing, par eminence, in the information 
he offers to the public; tt ie based en facts. Nothing but the tape 
rule, the scales, or the measure, will answer his views when 
available. He is too thorough-going a Yankee, to guess any- 
thing but what heiscerfain of. Had we more of such guessers, 
we should have fewer principles in nudibue than we now have. 
We like to see every thing reduced to as near certainty, as the 
nature of the ease will admit. We shall take an early oppor-|! 
tunity of spreading some extracts from hie valuable work be- 
fore our readers, 


We acknowledge the receipt from Hon. Menry L. Ellsworth, 
of his annual report as Commissioner of Patents, with other 
documents containing much valuable agricultural information. 
Few men are doing more for the husbandman than Mr. E. His 
zeal in collecting and distributing information is surpassed by 
that ofno one inthis country. The Agricultural statistics of the 
U. States in thisnumber of our work, emanates from his office. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
Prices Current in New York, March 24, 1842. 
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Bemarke. 

The Market is uncommonly dull, and our quotations may 

generally be considered as the outside, as no large lots could be 
sold at those rates. 
Corn Market. The demand continued limited for all articles 
under this head except Wheat, which fs taken for export as fas! 
as it arrives. There has been some demand during the past 
week for flour for export, and some 2,000 or 3,000 barrels have 
changed hands at our quotations, which has given a firmer tone 
to the Market. The season ha gone by for sowing, the de- 
mand for clover seed has fallen off, and prices are only nominal. 
Provision Market. The stock of all kinds of Provisions is 
very large and constantly accumulating. There ia no prospect 
of any immediate change for the better. It is barely possibic 
prices may be maintained where they are, but we should not be 
— if they receded from their already ruinously low 
price. 








We have also the — to acknowledge the receiptof a 
valuable report on 





papers from Hon. Millard Fillmore, M. C. 
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Beets as a ficld crop—Advertisements. 











BESTS AS A FIELD CRoP.—We shall give in our next number, 
two important articles on the cultivation of Beets, and their va- 
lue as compared with the Ruta Baga for feeding stock. Some 
experiments made by Earl Spencer sixteen years ago, showed 
a very decided superiority of the Beet over the Turnip for this 
purposes and they were so carefully varied and conducted, as 
scarcely to admit of cavil or dispute. As strongly corroborating 
this result, we annex an anaiysis of Sir H. Davy of the two 
gpecies of roots. In 1,000 parts there were of 








Total 
: Mucilage Penne Gluten Soluble 
Spccies. or ine mat-) | or Extract. or. 
Starch. | ter or |Albumen Nutritive 
Sugar. | Matter. 
Swedish turnips 9 51 2 2 64 
White turnip 7 ot 1 _ 42 
Mangold-wurzel 13 119 4 _ 136 
Orange-g'obe 25% | Wwex 1X — 133% 
Sugar-bect 7% 126% 1X 1 146% 

















It wis be seen by the above, that each of the three rarieties of 
Beet subjected to this test contained more than trice as much 
nutritive matter as the Sweeds, and mere than three times as 
much as the white turnip, These are important facts if affirmed 
in this country, and especially as the latter are liable to so many 
enemies, as to render the crop in most seasons a very uncer- 
fainone. Atleast such is our experience, for though we have 
never failed in ebtaining a good crop of Beets, when the seed 
was perfect, we have scarcely ever succeeded ina good crop 
of Tarnips. We partially remedied their destruction froin the 
fiy last season, by soaking the seed in Tanner’s oil, two or three 
days previous to sowing, and then rolling in plaster. 





_ SwSeveral advertisements were received too late for inser. 
tion in this nu;nber. They should hereafter be sent in previous 
to the 20th of the month. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS. ' 

A few pair of choice Berkshires, out of late importations, can 
be ges after the 15th of May, delivered in New: York cit 
at $25 to $50 per pair; or on board steamboats at Buffalo, N. Y. 
at $20 to $40 per pair, twe to feur months old; price to depend 
on age and selection : r. 

China Pigs as above, $15 to $25 per'pair. 

Address either.in Buffalo or New York, according to the place 


required for delivery. 
few York, April, 1842, A. B. ALLEN. 





PETERS & BEEBEE, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND SHIPPING 
AGENTS, 
31 Water St.; 17 Liberty St. 
T. C. PETERS. New Yerk J. W. BEEBER. 


One of the firm recently visited Europe for the purpose cf 
becoming theroughly acquainted with the method of preparing 
provisions fo. foreign markets, and to make arrangements with 
provision dealers in te large cities, to receive and sell any 
produce sent by us, on the best terms, and to keep us constantly 
advised of the state of the markets abroad. 

Q@ur arrangements are such now beth at home and abroad, as 
afford us great facilities for disposing of all kinds of country pro- 
duce at the best advantage. 

From our knowledge of the peculiarities of foreign markets, 
we are enabled to prepare produce for shipping, in the best 
possible manner—and our warehouse is well calculated fer 
keeping provisions in warm weather. 

We shall keep constantly on hand, in sinall sacks, 2 superior 
article of imported Salt, and such as is used by the best dgiries 
abread, both for butter and cheese. The sacks will contain about 
28 pounds, and will be put up under our own inspection, to en- 
sure it against fraud. All kinds of country produce received in 
exchange, as we are anxious this kind of xalt should be used in 
all dairies. 
f-3> Liberal advanees made on all consignments. 








| 
| PERIODICALS AND BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY GEO. A. PETERS, 
‘Brick Church Chapel, 36 Park Row, fronting the City Hail 
New York. 
THE AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, devcted to 
{ Biblical and General Literature, Theological discussion, the 
'History of Thelozical opinions, &c, Edited by Absalom, 
i Peters. D. D. and Professor J. Holmes Agnew. Published in 
quarterly numbers, of 250 pages each, beginning with the Ist of 
‘January, and constituting two volumes, large octavo, each year. 





Soc.—Importation of stock - - - - 
To stock breeders—Notice to subscribers—Ever- 0 

bearing Raspberry - - - - - 7 
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Western Prairies - - 2 2 «© 14-15 


‘Price, Five DotLars per annuin, in advance. The same work 
iprinted on smaller paper, is furnished te subscribers at Foun 
JOLLARS, in advance. To subscribers who take the Repository 
by mail, and pay postage, the price of the large size is Four 
Doutiars, and of the smal! size, Tarex DouLars, in advance. 
Full sets of back numbers, from January Ist, 1839, at subscriy- 
tion prices. 

,THE AMERICAN ECLECTIC ; (the Literature of the world,) 
or Selections from the Periodical Literature of all Foreign 
Countries; conducted by A. Peters, D. D. and J. H. Agnew, 
aided by a number of literary and professional gentlemen. Pub- 
lished in numbexs, on the first days of January, March, May, 
July, September, and November, and constituting two volumes 
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GARDEN SEEDS 
Can ? gob ained at all times fresh and of the best oy at 
the “GENERAL SHAKER DEPOT,” 96 John St. New York 


annually, of more than 600 pages cach, large octavo. Price, 
Five LLARS per annum, in advance. To subscribers who 
take it by mail, Four Dottars. The back numbers for the year 
1841, are offered at $2 50 to new subscribers who will pay in 
advance for the year 1842. 

THE PATRIARCH, or Famity Liprary Macazing; de- 
signed to define and enforce the doctrines of nature and reve- 
lation, which designate the Family, as 1. The great social or- 
ganization; 2. A primary school of education; 3. A religious 
institution. Published every alternate month, makiug six nun:- 
bers per annum, and a volume of about 300 pages, each number 
embellished with Engravings. Edited by Rev. R. W. Bailey, 
William Cutter, and Elihu Burritt. Price, Ons Do.iar, in 
advance. 

In Press, nad will shortly be Published, as above, 


MORMONISM IN ALL AGES; or the Rise, Progress, and 
Causes of Mormonism, with thc Biography of its author and 
ounder, Joseph Sintth, Jr. By J. B. Turner, D.C. 8., Professor 
in Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Qne volume, of about A” 
pages. Price,Onz Dottar. This work has been thoroughiy 
prepared, and exhibits with great clearness the monstrous de- 
ceptions ee, the leaders of a sect, which already pro- 
fesses to number 100,000 adherents in this country, and many in 


Farmers and Gardeners wishing to obtain Seeds, can depend|| England. 


gpon purchasing first rate Seeds, raised and prepared for mar- 
ket, in the most careful manner, by the Shakers. Orders ad- 
dressed to T. R. HIBBARD, 96 John Street, will meet with 
prompt attention. <2 

Also, always on hand, wholesale and retail, Herbs, Extracts 


Jn course of preparation, and will soon be published, as above, 
AESTHETICS, on Tae Evemenrs op Literary Taste. By 


Rev. Charles B. Hadduck. Professor of InteHectual Philosoph 
and English Literature in Dartmouth College. This work wi 











Brooms, Sieves, Diaper, Silk Gloves, old Cheese, an 
generally all articles raised and mamafectured by the Shakers. 





be in one volume, and will be especially worthy (Ke attention of 
professors in colleges and other instructors. 

















